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LNTRUDUCTION 

1. The policy of the Revpiutionary Government of the Am^d Forces in 
Peru, since it canie tr power in 1968, has been to undertake a series of social 
and econonuc transformations aimed at ending the double conditions of under^ 
deveioprrient and dependence whichi it had seen as characterising traditiona] Peru 
The philosophy behind these changes does not appear to be associated with any 
particular political affiliation, but rather with the thinking of a group of 
military, academic and ecclesiastic scholars which ^vas been advising the 
Government • The main thought embodied in this philosophy is that hitherto 
Peruvian life was doadnated by groups of foreign and national exploiters 
wfule the rnass of the people was alienated in work and life frc«n participation 
in the social and eooniomic development of the country. Consequently, the 
content of development is seen to lie in remedying the main structural 
unbalances in the economic and social life of the oountxy, 

2. Profound r^or^tis a.^'fecting both • internally-- and extemally-held 

ixiwer positions have tiv^irefore been introduced since 1968 involving significant 
changes in the ownership and control of certain resources and increased 
participation of the masses. An extensive land reform has been undertaken 
through which individual large landowners have been replaced by cooperatives 
and a national system of support for social mobilisation (SINAMOS) has been 
established to assist in the oi^anisation and control of enterprises affected, - 
Foreign-owned mines have been, nationalised. Wo^xers* participation in the 
ownership, operation and profits of industrial and ccarmercial concerns is 
being progressively increased. 

3* As part of the new emphasis on democratic organi.sation and planning, 
from the masses to the top, and in order to support the reform actions in 
other sectors of the lii:e of the country already mentioned, extensive changes 



ir. cxie eaucational systeir., including both in-school and out-of-school education 
and training, were introduced in 1972. Tnese, like some of the other reforms 
are to be progressively implemented i they are expected to be coinpleted by 1978. 
The education reform is emtcdied in a decree law (no. 19325) of Hazx2h 1972, 
wriich specifies changes in the structure, content and administration of 
eaucation. It is intended to : "provide for the training of the Peruvian 
human being at a^l stages of his development and in all aspectr of his personality 
to end the exclusive nature of education of which schools have had (or behaved 
as if they had) a monopoly ... and to ensure a constant inter-relation ^ 

between sch^xjl and comnunity with fully participation of an citi2ens"(l> 

/ 

in the words of the Head of State, General Velas^ Alvarado ; "Without an 
effective, profound and pemanent transformation of Peruvian ed/cation, it is 
iKipossible to guarantee the success and the continuation of th^ other structural 
refonns of the revolution. Hence, the educational reform, th^ most conplete 
Hitherto, the most ijiportant of all, constitutes the essential prerequisite 
for Peruvian development and the central objective of ovir' revolution". 

H. Tlie visit to Peru for four weeks in January and Feyruary 1973, thus 
took place at a time when far-reaching econooiic, social aiid educational 
refprms had taken place and the country was engaged in J prxjcess of consoli- 
dation, namely of achieving the practical steps whereby the vision which 
h^d guided the changes might be trnnsforwed into successful reality. This 
is basically a matter of ' modifying the practices, attitudes and ways of life 
of traditional Peru, and of incorporating the new dispositions into the 
day-to-day life of the country. As in other countries, the consolidation of 
rei >nn is proving a challenging and complex task ahd' this is particularly 
relevant to education. It forms the background to the pa?esent study. 



(1) A. Salazar Bondy. . "On educational reform in Peru". Prospects : (Quarterly 

Review of Education, Volume II, No. 4, 1972. Unesco. 



A^t;. t;,e roxia ccopeidtion oi tne narional authorities, we visited Lima ■ 
cunc the regions of Cuzco aid Trujillo in early 1973, in order to cxjllect 
iraterials for this study, nt t>Bt tiaie tne administrative regulations 
concerning the "nucleos educativos cOTiunaies'-" , the new basic educational 
unizs for strejTgthenin^ the participation of the comriinity in education, 
'^ve Deing pi^^pdred. The r^ew dispositions governing the staffing and organi- 
sation of educational admir.istration were being worked out. The work "involved 
xn the prxx:ess of the reform of education was only, relatively, at its 
oeginjmife. Tne appi>oach adopted in this study is, therefore, to consider " 
the ways in wiiich the substantial changes being introd'oced in education, 
and particularly prinary education, will affect the organisation and effectiveness 
of the ^,t;rk of the inspectorate and, in particular, to identify the prx^blems 
wi-iich are likely to arise, and need to be resolved, as a result of the 
confronte.tion between traditional and new approaches and attitudes. 

D. if it may be accepted that the ir.spectornte , as it is generally known, 
in practice carries out adiiinistrative, assessment, advisory and ccmnunication 
tasks, d Hypothesis underlying this study is that the first two, which involve 
lar£,eiy routine and, in a sense, controlling "police" activities, may in fact 
Lje the nain functions, and that the inspectorate may not yet be staffed, 
organised or controlled adequately to perform the last two. In essentials, 
the only justification for the existence of the inspectorate would seem to be 
that, ttirough its activities, the teachers and headmasters should be helped 
to provide improved leamirig conditions for the children. This -is not only 
a question of what the insj. sectors do, but also of whether the specific 
conditions of education are such that what, they do can be expected to produce 
ix>sitive results. This paj^, therefore, contains three inain sections : 
an examination of the situatidh of education and the changes in organisation and ' 
content which are envisaged, the situation and the functions of the inspectorate ' 
in the light of the above, and finally some conclusions. ' 
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1. Thx: £pUCAIIOrv\L ENVIRONMENT AND ITS RETQRM 
Peru and its people 

9. Those responsible for the admixiistration of education have to take 
account of the fact that Per-u is a large cK:)untry, more than twice the size of 
France, with three distinct regions, the dry coastal area, the sierra and 

the Relva, each of which has its specific problems of communications, population 
distribution and econcmic development. The coastal area, with sane fifty 
valleys watered by rivers rising in the Andes, contains about a third of the • 
population, including Lima^ the capital, and sevei^ other important cities \ 
coimtunications are easy. The sierra, with two mighty Cordilleras running 
through the country, is characterised by high plateaux, deep valleys and 
travel is difficult and dangerous. It is the hcjmeland of nore than half of 
the population. The selva is an extensive sparsely- populated area, lying 
Last of the Andes and forming part of the headwaters of the Amazon. Travel - 
from the cities of the plain to the s;^erra and the selva is norrn^ly by 
plane, since the road systeiri doeii not yet permit safe and relatively rapid 
caiKiuxucation. It should be added that Peru lies, in the main, within an 
earthquake area. There is still much evidence in the plain <jnd sierra 
areas, for exanqile, of the effects on school buildings of t!'ie terrible 
earthquake which took place in May 1970. 

10. Total population, soine IH million in 1973, is increasing at a rate of 
3.1 per cent a- year, whicn, if maintained, means that it will double every 
22 years. It is estinated that nearly a half of the total population is 
made up of people under 15, ar.d tl^t more than a fifth ape enrolled in school. 
There is substantial internal migration away from the sierra to the cities 

of the coastal strip, each of v^ch is surrounded by its area inhabited by 
"pueblos jovenes** (new cities) , who require to be provided with education* 

9 - 



:.iiice a substantial part of the mountain popuiation is Indian and does not 
Si-^: of^.i3h but Quechua or, to a lesser extent, Ayirara dialects, the 
educational autrx^riries are faced with conplex linguistic prx^blems in 
exteriUiiv^ ecucationai provision. 

if zne relationship of eaucation to the livel.nood of the people is 
considered, it iray be said t)r^t Per^, a tr^sur^ r>Duse of minerals cf 
vxrtucMly all kinas, and with great agrir.altuml potential, is seeking to 
.:ove beyono its traditional role as an exporter of raw ^terials and -state 
crx:ps, develop a nore advanced econany, anc ren^dy iinb=» lances a? tetween 
re^^om. 'ihis question is discussed in sane depth in another study undert.iken 
by ilLP(i). At the pre5ej;t tiir^, although about half the population is living 
tCAvns, ..nc services are fairly .^n, if unevenly developed," Peruvian industry, 
witn tne notable exception of a steel canplex at Chiinbote, is nainly confined 
to textiles, l.e.nt engineering, food processing and the refining of :,iineral 
products. As regards agriculture, a aistinctxon should be drawn between 
tr^e nation^Uised lar^e 3States, producing naLnly export crops (sugar, rice, 
cotton, tobacco), mostly on the coa.stal plain, and the smaU subsistence fanns 
ir tne sierra, with potatoes, maize, wheat and barley the principal crops, 
where the .;x.pulation finds it difficult to make a living. Only a fraction of 
the cattle-mising potential of the sierra and the possibilities for pnxiucing 
ti..^ and tropical crops of the selva ai^ exploited. This discrepancy between 
the coastal region and the remainder of the country has iu^^rtant iirplications 
for the organisation of the new apprxv.ches to educition. 



. Hay : Educational finance and educational reform in Peru. 
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riecenz deveiopn^nts in priirary^ education 

12. Thie inti\Dduction or the educational reform of Marcl^i 1972 came after a 
^ricxi o: exceptionally rapid exp^sion i\ enrolinenrs in all levels of education, 
^tweex'i ^jo3 anc 1970, cay oriTX) ir.ient ii'i priniary scnools had risen fran 1.6 to 
2. J nu-ilior; Col wnich about one--^ieverith in private scnocds)> and evening 
erjx>iiient frorri Db,000 zo 18j,0GU i in secondary schools , frctfn 220,000 to 
527, GCO , and in- institutions of higher education, frcm ^5,000 to 106,000. 
The reirainin^ eaucationaJL gap, as concerns prinary education, if the generous 
ocjectives of the reform are to be reached, can be said, in the first place, 
to be tne part of the adult population, estijiated by official sources to be a 
thiTu to a hxlf of the total, which is illiterate, in addition, about one- 
quarter of the children aged from 5 to 11 years, the official primary age 
group, are riot enrolled in schools (!)• 

ior linguistic, as well as social and econondc reasons, the incidence of 
adult illxteracy and low pcirticipation in education are concentrated largely 
in inc sierra region an^ong rhe In:^.ian subsistence farmers, in the poverty belts 
(;:ueLios jovenes), peopled iiainly by migrants from the sierra ^ around the 
cities ot teru and in otner rural areas. The achievement of the objectives 
:^icluded in the 1'971-1975 plan to ensure complete enrolment of the children 
ot pr^imary school age axYi eradication of illiteracy ia the 13 to 39 age group, 
by i9L:U, will depend to an important extent on what can be done in the rural 
areas and among the pueblos iovenes, 

lu. In addition to ;neasures planned to reduce the quantitative gap in 
,euucatiunal provision, the authorities are seeking to remedy certain other 
quantitative and qualitative defects in priiiBry education, as it exists at 
pi^sen^:. Rep^etition is substantial, and there are many children over age in 
eacii of the six grades of prinary. Drop-out, particularly in the rural ai>eas 



Q (1) Jource : Ministry of Laucaticxi* Plan for the education sector, 1971-1975. 
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v-b.ere single teacher or t-^ teac^^ sc^ls are ch.aract..ri.rcic, rneans that in. the 
countT'. as a -^ole onlv u out of 10 children who enter ^ade 1 of primary r^ch gcHde 6. 

autl-^cr^tie? are ^aced wi-h serious financial obstacles to L-uDrovin? ' . 
ratters. Since as rruch as 9'' per cent of rhs total recurrent cost of orajrarv 
education is devoted tc teachers' salaries, verv little renains for spending 
on iterp^ which contribute to adequate rrtandards in education. Vhile good 
educational results have been obtained in some countries, dejrpite verv inadecuate 
school acccmmodation, it would seeii to he true that where the home environment is 
one- of deprivation and ther-e are problems of teacher morale, it is helpful if the 
school is in a good state of repair, brip.ht and well painted. This is not always 
the case in Peru, where the oroblon is not only financial but also one of- 
ccmnunitv mobilisation to imorove matters. It was estijMted that a quartir of 
all rrimarv schools and three-quarters of rural nrimarv schools are in a state 
of retiiir and maintenance which is below what the authorities consider to be noiroal. 
In addition thei-« is a shortage, affecting the iraioritv of schools, of books, 
teachin^j materials and visual aids. 

ie>. The constraint on developftient , which teachers' salaries renresent , ' is 
shown also by the fact that while more than 13,000 Qualified teachers were unemployed 
at the time of our visit, scrne 24,000 of the 6U,ono teachers employed (38 per cent) 
were without a professjona qualification. Moreover the pupil/teacher ratio of 
•^2:1, which results fro»n dividing the total number of pupils in day and evening 
nrimary schools by the total number of teachers^, is misleading and the ratio 
in fact is less favoiTr.^le since some of the teachers, working in nore than one 
institution, or more than one shift in one institution, have been counted more 
than once. The less qualified teachers are relatively none nuiiieTOUs in the 
rural than in the urban 2 2 ' 
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17. Peril's Qualified primarv teachers have received 15 15 vears^ ^ 

education, a four-vear polwalent course at a teacher training colletre or, for a 

minoritv, a five-year cour?^e at loniversitv follovanf^ six-vears urimar^/ 

and five vears secondare/ education. The "^^acher training institutions are 

5=JTrall; enrolment in 197? i* >.-her training colleges aver- 

fiO students and in the 1] d 250 students per instit 

In the new reformed arrangements, it is proposed to reduce the total r>erio<i 

o^ studv^or nualified primar^/ school teachers to 13 vears, that is 

nine years basic educa :ion followed bv a four-vear course. 

As a result of salar*/ developments over the vears, there are few 
incentive arranpements in the navments stn.icture, the onlv excention beinp 
a pax'ment for serving in rural areas. Teachers in priinarv and lower 
secondary schools, primary hea< Imasters and provincial inspectors receive 
the same basic salarv. An increase of five^ner cent occurs ever^- five years 
of service irrespective of nerfomiance. There aie no salarv arrangements 
in connection with nrobatior of new teachinj? staff. Family alliances are paid. 
<^iven the prevail inp financial strin)3:ency , it seems diffictilt for the authorities 
to do more than meet the most Dressing claims of the teachers' unions for an 
' increase in hvi'.sic pay. T^ev wauld wish, however (1), and it would seem 
essential, to create a new structure of pav incentives and fringe benefits 
in order to win the full sunrx^rt of the teachers for -the measures of re-trainini? 
and rationalisation of the use of teachers' time reouired bv the^ reform. 

The reform education 

19.. The educational reform of March 19"/? outlinea.chanp.es in the scope, 
strricture, content and on^anisation of education, y/hich are to be rut into 
eff^t in the neriod from 197? to 197fl. They include both in-school and 



(1) Ministry of Education > Pommission for Educational Reform > "Reform of 
Peruvian education", General ReixDrt. Lima, 1970 (in Spanish). 
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out-of-school education. Thev vrill involve, in plaminp terms, the nieshinp 
of quantitative exT>3nsion, stnictural chanp^e, reform of ■ curricula and the 
. introduction of the "nucleos escolares" , the new units of educational 
administration. 

20. The refonn, as shown in ^rt 1 n ' ,ew emphasis on, and 

substantially increased enroUnr-,. , ... ^ i^ren under three years of 

a^e and kindergartens for those aped four and f5:'e years. This is intended to 
counteract the effects of deprived environment. The former structure of 
.. 11 years ( six Drijnaiy and five secondary), schooling is to be replaced 
by nine years of basic regular edjcation; by 1980 it is intended, as a 
result of increased enroUnent, to ensure six vears of universal compulsory primary 
education, that is cycles 1 and 2 of the new 3 cycle "basic" education for all 
children of school age. As far as higher education i« cohcemed, it is intended to 
divide it into three cycles. First, the higher schools of professional education 
which will provide courses of 3 or 4 years' duration leading to a professional 
"bachillerato". They Vi 11 replace the existing division of what is knonn in ' 
other coun,tries as the upper cycle of • secondary education into general and 
orofessional studies bv a single cycle of professional education. The' second cvcle 
of higher education is thit l<.adinp to a fii^st or a specialised naster's deer^e. 
The third cycle leads to the d<x-torate. It way be noted that institutions of 
higher education are to be organised into nuclei ' which will ensure closer 
contact with the population and with work according to the' same principles 
followed in respect of basic and initial education. 

21. The reform is designed rreatlv to increase the scale and imprx^ve the ' 

relevance of mrt-time education through the development of a parallel 

svstem, providing for "laboral" education, najnelv evening study which adapts the 
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reformed basic DTogranrce to adult participants, as well as "educational 
extension" courses, for Professional qualification of VTorkers in factories 
and on farm.s. Tie first cycle of higher (prxsfessional) education will be 
made r-vailable, to a ^ater extent than hitherto, to adult participants. 
Finally, the reform lavs down imoroved arranfrements for the education of 
the handicapped. 

^'"'^nt of ha?'. aoation is intended to 

"fom in the Peruvian child a critical consciousness of national and world 
reality as a suoport for his conscious and creative personal action in life 
encoura^'e attitudes of huimji solidarity and collective work". To this end, 
the curriculum is beinR progressively changed so as to provide a more 
realistic oreparation for life and a closer relationship with national 
culture. The methods of teaching are also being changed in order to 
encourage learning by doing, r/ew and rtore flexible arrangements for the 
evaluation of pupil performance and for TXipil promotion other than 
examinations are being introduced, it being intended to reduce repetition 
through improved suTservision of individual progress ; promotion will , in 
general,, he automatic, but brilliant children may be promoted from one 
grade to the next before the end of the year, while children with difficult 
mav delay their grade transfer; for a few months (1). A guide for pupil 
evaluation in the first grade|of. basic regular education has been issued 
bv the Ministry of Education to all schools in which the reform is being 

. ■ ■ ■ !''-'■ 

introduced. 



(1) Source. "Re form of Peruvian Education", op.cit. 



'^3. Pr>epdLiMtion of the detailed prograimes and the relevant texts for the 
nine yeai^s ot basic educatioii is che responsibility of the Directorate General 
fcr initial ai\d Basic Regular Education in the National Ministry of Wucation, 
in association with the Sub- directorate for Publications and Teaching Materials 
or the National institute for Research in and Developinent of Education (INipE). 
The aijii is to produce new books and materials for each year, of the course and 
to ensure that these are introduced into the schools. This is an extremely conplex 
task, both frorn the ctan ■ at of organising the process of cui^''c»^ium revision 

anc tae production .. ...erxais. In 1972, ..^ )ew boc-ks and working 

naterials were made available^- although iioX always in sufficient quantity, in 
rne 13b nuciearised ixhools which, in early 1973, represented about ' one-seventh 
oi tne total nuniber, for reading, writ ir^g and new mathenatics for Grade 1 of 
the nine-year basic course. 

' No books or guides were available, in the schools visited, for natural 
::icience,. civics, music, sport and nutrjition. In 1973, no new books were 
available for the schools in 140 new nuclei. Since, as will be discussed below, 
the progressive incorporation of all the schools into the nuciearised system is 
to ue niaicned by the extension of the new programres to each of the relevant 
aine grades in the schools with the attendant diversified needs in the .higher 
classes, the problem of phasing and logistics is. a considerable one. At 
preoent, most of the nuciearised schools have applied the first two years of the 
refonned programme according to the curriculum guide for the first two-year cycle, 
wiiicn has been< distributed to the schools. This contains lists of actions, and 
learning objectives which teachers should pre^note in order that pupils should 
achieve the. defined objectives in language, mathemtics, natural sciences, 
social sciences, psychcr-iix:)tor activities, religious instruction and certain types 
oi practical work. . While teachers with whom we have discussed the new 



curriculum, seem to be in favour of the reform, irany find it difficult, 

^iven the shortage of books, nvaterials ai.d their' own training background, 

to approach their new obiectives in a creative way. The re-training of the teaching 

force and those responsible for teacher training is therefore an iimx^rtant 

condition for the success of the refonn. Since this is, in principle, a 

task for which all available hunan resources including the inspectorate • 

and other specialised personnel should be mDbilised, it is necessary to ' 

look. at teacher training more closely. 



The teacher re-traininfr T3roprH rmie 

?S. There is no corprehensive plan for the reform in the sense of 
detailed and costed objectives for building, resources and teachers for. 
the period 1972 to 1978, in respect of the three cycles of basic regular 

education, labour education and technical trainiiw. The main initial 
obiective at the tiine of our visit seemed to be' to establish th- nucleus 
system solidly and, as far as possible, to consolidate the reformed 
nrogrames in the first two years of the first cycle of basic regular 
and basic "lahoral" education. 

26,. The precise number of nuclei to be established before 1978 had 

not been determined, but it wa:5 expedited to be of the orxier of 950. Of 

these, 138 had been formed in 1972,' 140. in 1973, and 200 were being 

planned for 1974, at the end of which year about a half of all Peru's schools 

will be nuclearised, including those to be built during this reriod. The 

re-training task is therefore to ens^we that the progressive inclusion of teachers 

in the nuclearised schools is match^ by training, to enable them to- cope with 

the new curriculum and methods introduced into the nuclearised schools. 

Whereas the old systen was seen to cqncentrvite on knowledge rather than 

attitudes, the new system to which the teacher must be converted is. designed 
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to ionn a new .^.un for a new society and the child must be oriented and prepared . 
lor it through octivities. 

21. Re- training, is the respDnsibiiity of the i^ub-directorate for Training of 
iiNIljL, whicn was establisned in 197 t:u work on problems of the implementation 
ui tnerefonn and its evaluation as well as the training of teaching and adminis- 
trative personnel. . /\n elite of H20 "trainers", together with specialists, prx^vides 
vacation courses nonnally of two weeks' duration for te- ' ^ers in nuclearised schools 
iri eac;i ot • '-<^ ■ ,os^ n^iteJ on the aims of i . ' .cx^ii ..j 

the ciianges in tne cun'icuiuni. /\n analysis of the 1973 pix?gramme showed that 
priority was b^ing given by INIDE to the consolidation of the trair\ing of teachers 
frou the sciioois nuclearised in 1972, and to teachers responsible for out-of-school 
education classes. Thus, 6,575 teachers., of which 90 per cent are from nuclearised 
'--isic regular primary schools, who had followed a two-week course in 1972 at the 
zonal level, received a further two weeks' training in 1973. On the other hand, 
oecause of the expense of nOid ng zonal courses and the shortage of money and 
training personnel, no trainiiisj was provided in 1973 for the teachers of the mO' 

^ newly-nuclear ised schools. ; ' ' 

■ / 

■■^ I ■ _ . . _ ' 

28. In iy73, training was provided for^the 2,587 teachers in evening schools- ' ' 

(bas^ca laboral), 820 in kindergartens, and 450 animators of education in factories 

fan'ris these categories having received initial training of ut to one month 

in 1^72, and for teachers of part-time professional education. A course on yie 

ouiis of the reform was also give:i to some of the administrators at the regional, 

zonaJ. and nucleus levels. A start was made in 1973 on the retraining of the 

staff of teacher training colleges, in addition, arrangements were. initiated 

for the qualification, through correspondence courses, pf 8,000 out of the 

apprc»ximately 2^,000 unqualified, teachers in the country. It may be noted that the 

Directorate responsible for teacher training in the Ministry of Education was not 

involved in tnis exercise which was undertaken by INIDE. 
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2y. With the increase in the mmber of schools nuclearised, the expansion 
of education, and the trrowing needs for retraining resultant urx^n the adoption, 
frrade by crrade, of the new CT^rriculum, the backloe of retrainin;r is likelv to 
•ETOW. It is therefore notewDrthv that the 1,: full-tijne teachers in 
institutions of teacher training, and the specialist t^-^on- • * - t.,- na 
headmiarters, -^-nnc-, .r . prxovmces have not yet l^n ncbilised for 

the of teacher retraining. It vrould seem that this disassociation of the 

; e-iucational system in the nain from the retrainine task is attributable to 
the view, held by those responsible for the reform, that only a new force, 
imbued with an understanding- of what the new tyce of learning should be and 
how it should be integrated with the aspirations of the mass of the t^eople, 
was capable of the retraining task. There is thus a problem, which will be 
discussed' betc^; of integrating the new. training force within the administration 
of education. ■ 

30. INIDF replaced the Higher Centre' for Teacher Inprovement in 1971 , 
as the body responsible for teacher retraining. Its first task was to recruit 
and train the elite body of trainers, who, today, receive total remuneration ' 
approxlTiately double that of a classroom teacher, nrijnarv school director 
or provincial insDector.. INTDE recruited its rtaff from serving qualified 
DrL-iarv teachers who applied for acceT?tance. These Dersons followed initially , 
a three-month course in Lima frcm Noveml^er 1970 to January 1971, designed 
to pranote consciousness of the needs and content of the reform and of the . 
changes in. the various elements of the curricula which wer^ to be introduced. 
rrom May to December 1971, the- followed a six-nonth course in the theory and 
practice of the refonn. of which a half consisted of course work at I>rmE headauarters 
in Lina and half of. professional work in teacher training colleges leading to 
individual reports on the problems of applying the refonn. The trainers were 
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t-h^n '^ont ptoups to the zones where, in accordance with the directions 
IMTDF in Lim (rather than the zonal education aut>^orii"ies) , t:hpv nrDvi^<>^ 

training for the teachers of nuclear' ^^^i ^rhools in wv^^-^^r \r 

^"'■"^^ ^ -r.y " ■■ -,-77 ^ ^p^. ^.v.j^pc; trainers 

each zone were direct Iv resTX)nsible to TNTDE' in Ltrra. Riit in earlv 197?, 
as rvirt of the nev; training' effort, it was decided that thev should become 
mrt of the zonal admin istrati^^e strucrtrure under the resnonsibilitv of the 
zonal director. This steo facilitated coordination for training Durooses 
between the "trainers" and the staff of th^:* specialised technical pedapo^^ical 
m^uns in zonal headauarters w!x:), after TMTDF training, were also involved in 
the training task. 

31. Tt mav be mentioned that, in addition to the traininfr of trainers, IMTDF 
has orovided courses for the directors of nuclei v the prpfessional sunnort ' 
staf^ nliclei and also for sore of the specialist educational staf^ of the 
rerrional and zonal adrrinistrations . 

32. Tn*^ authorities have thus been conscious of the ^act that to achieve 
the re^orr? it i'^- neoessarv to ^ive orior attention to the creation of 

new teach'^^r attitudes and practices and closer contacts between the school 
^nd the corr\init^/. The^ }>e T^f^arded as an irinovatihp and 

nroselvtisinfT foi^e in this regard . But to ensure that the dav-to-dav 
vjorV of the schools is changed in Practice^ in accordance with' the refonn^the 
authorities have introduced maior chancres in the administration of education, 
T^erie. include the nuclearisation o"" all schools and "the reform of the- national 
sv^tem of adrinistraticn. Tn the next section of the paper, we will discuss 
the^e changes and the probler^s v;hich exist in relation to the tasks of 
^To^■'' lisinr th^ inspectorate ^or the task of ajTrplementinP" reform. 
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"•^ -^fEV; A' -A-XON A.^r OF ± 1. !- -OPATE 

TH?] COMMUNITY EDUCATION NUCLEI 

33. The essential points atout xhe reform, as it concerns the tasks of 
the inspectorate, are that it creates throughout the school system a new , 
professional group, the supervisory staff of the Comnunity Education Nuclei, 
and that the role and tasks of the former national, regional, zonal and 
Drovincial supervisory organisations have been changed in conseauence. 
These two points will be discussed sueessivelv. 

34. Tiie svstem of . nuclearisation , which will embrace all levels of the 
educational svstem, is a develoment from the oioneer work undertaken in 
Peru since 19Rn, in- the rural education nuclei. Some 80 of these, 
situated. in the Sierra and Selva areas of the country will be incoroorated into 
the new system of nuclei. Thev included sore 10 to 12 schools in each 
nucleus. Thev were staffed by an educational director, and three specialists 
in literacy, health and agricu.lture respectively. ' Their aim was to encourage 
rural educational, social and (economic c^evelornent . 

35. The community education nuclei represent an atteiriDt to achieve a irore 
complete mobilisation of education as a social function, so that the 
cQntnunity is responsible for it and everyone in the comnunity can benefit 
fran it. To this end, the nuclei represent social micro planning units 
'-^hich, in their aggregate, constitute at the zonal, regional and national ' 
levels the nlans of the education sector as part of national 

econanic and social developsiient . ■ , 
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36. ^- conrrunitv education nucleus pvouvs all nuMic and r.^ivate kiiyjer-gar'terr 
priTary schools ar;d secondary colleges ar.d is also- responsible for ui^dertaking 

all the different t^mes of out-o^-school educ^^tion reouired in the area. 

V'hen the full nin*=> vears basic retnilar course and the EFEP (schools of 

nrofessional Vacation, first cycle of higher) have been established, the 

latter will be the responsibility c"" tne zone, which at nresent suDervises 

the second cvcle of secondare/ education- Teacher training collepes are at present 
.supervised by trie region but v;ill be supervisee by the zone when "the reform is 
'''Of'^pl^r^^i . nu^ix^r of in'^'^ir^.jrior.s Included in each nucleus varies accorc^ing r 

ir:e deiiJLLv ^i Uic i.^pulation. In ui"'ban areas, as many as schools of different 
types ray bo Included, wl.ereas in spcipsely-populated rural ar^eas, there .;ty be les 

37. Thp base for the activities of the communitv is nonrallv a larpe 
•s^condarv .school (Fran' unida.: esoolaiO, where the school director and his 
'^♦'af^ have made room for the nucleus director and his_ staf^, lent therr 
^'umiture and share their teleDhones with them. Since the • nucleus director Vs 
r^ecret-ar^/ and administrative suntXDrt unit usuallv consists, altofrether, of . 
not Tore ^^han oersons, the base frenuentiv lends tvpewriters, calculat.inpr 
Pr^chines and personnel also. Tn the nlans nreT)ared bv various nuclei there 

ir. rT^^erence to the building in each nucleus of a centre which' would CTX>ur> 
a]: the in-school and out-of-school educational and cultural activities 
of the ccmiunit^/. This would seem a rational solution; ^it is denendant 
on ^i nance t^inr found. 

38. director of the nucleus is selected from a list of aDDli'cants 

bv the ?.ona] education chief for a non-renewable period of three vears. He 
i^ rentiired to be of Peruvian nationalitv and a, fullv Qualified teacher, 
with more than five vears' service, who is eneaped in teaching in the zone. 
He is expected to be fullv conversant with the reform. If T>3ssible, he 



shoul. have .^oUov^d one of th. retr^i^i., cc^es described atove, but i. anv case 
he=..st Show that he. is fully xdentified with the pzx.:ess of change involved 
in the reform. He should, have had sane experience of conmunitv v^rk. The 
director is the technical arid administrative chief of all state kindergartens 
and basic re^lar schools in his area and is responsible for the general 
supervision of all fonrni and o-^-of-school state and private in.^itutions 
and, activities. In this capaci^ he is r^uir^ to prepare and i^Xen^ rlans, ' 
nrorrote articular studies, ensure the development of the teaching foroe, liaise 
with teacher training colle.es and ERF:PS and ^ollow all Policies as laid down 
bv the zonal office and bv his advisorv txx^y. This is a fuU-ti^ post, but 
exceptionally the direclror of the nucleus may also direct the institution 
Which serves as a base, that is normally a college of secondary education. 

39. The structure of the nucleus is shown i^ Chart 2 . The Conminitv Education 
Council advises the Director on all natters concerriin^ education in the^ 
commnity and institu"tionalises the participation of the corr^nity in 
education. It is n«de up of not mor^ than 20 n^t^^^, or less than 10, 
elected, by secret h.Hot by the thr^ group organisations involved, of which 
^ UO per cent represent the teaching profession. ?n pezx^ent parents of pupils, 
and 30 per cent other local sectors of cultural, social and professional 
conm^ity life, with the exclusion of political parties. As an exanpie, in 
the 1972 Surauillo CEN (Mth zone" of Lim Metxx^politana Region), the teaching 
-.profession is represented by three iv^r^ons fr.^ private secondary schools and .. 
• from a private kindergarten, one each fmr, a state primry and a state kinder- 
garten, and frcr, state colleges of secondary education. The parents' 
representation -consists of thr-,e parents from private secondarv colleges , one 
fron a state secondary college, one'fto^ a pri;nary school, and one fion, a state • 
kindergarten. The "ccrmTunity of authorities and iristitutions" is represented 
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Chart 2 : Structure of a CCTnnun-ity Education Nucleus (hma Metropolitanaj 
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bv the Mav-or of Surruillo, a member of the Lions Club of SvuxDuillo, a rpernber 
of the Chamber of CorT»r.£rce and Industry, 5 reonesentative of the Peruvian Telephone 
Compajiv, one from the Rrt-^ Club of Surouillo, eiVYi one frorr the .?2nd Avenue 
^ Police Ccfmdssariat: Another ^xanrols f rorn a Callao (Lima) -nucleus (02/0.?) 
, reinforces the impress ion that Ln urban areas primrv" teachers and narents 
of primary pupils are relatively iVder-i^pr^sented on the Community Educational 
Council and that the c.:iTOosition of the "corrmmity of authorities and institu- 
tions" is designed to ensure part icipat ion of finance providers rather than ' 
to mobilise the mass o, tb-. ' population for education. 

40. This situation, which may not be valid for rural areas, is of scrne 

iiHDortance, in relation to one of the tasks of the Council, to Ifbnn ccrtmittees 

for educational action. These : oonmittees , Which may be tempomir or - " ' 

permanent, are made up of volunteers, members of the teachers or T>arents , 

oonimunities represented on the Council, and persons fron other 

sectors-. They can be ext)ected to vtoric with the director of the nucleus 

and vath the educational develo^ent team of the nucleus, which, as we shall 

see, is to fulfill the essential fimctions of the inspectorate at the nucleus 

level. 

( ' • ■ . •' "' ' ■ 

■ ''>,'■'■ 
'"^rk- of the educational deveropment team . ' .- ; 

Ul. Each nucleus includes an educational. develo]jrent team, with a staff 
of three. or four specialists, namelv one each in initial (kindergarten) 
}^sic regular education, basic "Latoral',' educational extension and, frequently^ 
orientation and welfare of the pupil respectively. These specialists are 
not Dolwalent and, at the present tijne, the work load^ for the specialist 
in initial and basic regular ed^jcaticTi is much creater than that for his or' 
her colleagues. 26 



H2. The vrork Droiects anprov.ed bv the nucleus director for the four 

ST^cialists for 1973 in the Suirruillo (Lijia MetropolitaJia) nucleus(03) were as follow 

Initial and basic regular 

Through- meetings with teachers and class supervision of prade 1 
teachers, ensure that the "global method" of readine, usinj? the 
text "amigo" CfT-iend) is mastered. Teach the ne^7 tech:uques ^or 
the application of "targets for work" in using the new mathematics 
text. Diffuse the techniques for the use of the new writing exercise 
books. Ensure that the new arrangements for pupil evaluation and 
- the Planning of the curriculum are applied in initial and grades 
1 and 2 of basic. Diffuse the proceedings to be followed in the 
adapted programnes Ci.e. certain, nuclearised and non-nuclearised 
schools) ill grades 2, 3 and Provide teaching in new" methods 
of modem mathematics teaching for teachers of grades M and 5. 
Help teachers understand group dvnamics" in the organisation of 
class work. 

(b) Basic ''laboTBl " 

Evaluate the Pupils of the first cycle in order to classify 
them. Work ..out with the teachers the detailed curriculum 
for the second cycle. Form wrksbops in order to develop the 
"areas of work training" "in the second cycle. Help draw up 
adapted pTograirimes for the fourth and fifth years. Train the 
teachers of PL in language and mathematics teaching. 
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Extension education 

C^rrv out the ..^ey of "the econanic and social reality" of the 
nucleus, with the oollabomtion of teachers and pupils of the 
Uth and 5th vears of secondary education. Helo fonn popular • 
libraries in the Conmunitv. Organise literacy classes within 
the nucleus. Ihndertake courses -or teachers of extension 
education. Or^an5s3 a seminar for the diffusion of the reforrn 
for teachers and mrents. Organise inter-school snorts 
competitions. Organise cultural clubs i^ the nucleus. Direct 
: the establishn^t of an artesanal centra. An exanple of the 

work of the laboral and ' extension specialists was the 
organisation durinr the 1973 long vacation of well attended 
adult courses in the Moche (Truiillo) nucleus in cooking, 
T^aintin^, theatre, dress-n«king, carpentry and electrical work. 

°"Pil orientation nnd welfare 

Hold meetings with teachers on guidance and pupil welfare. 
Ensure that they are familiar wif. the principles of physico- 
mental developrient' and maturation of the child in grade 1 . 
Carry out the -guidance for health" pn^gramme. Undertake with 
teachers and parents the nrograntne of sexual education for the 
r>upil. Realise programmes of family guidance as concerns 
interpersonal relationships. Ensure, with the authorities that 
an infants' creche is established in the nucleus. Direct the 
establishment of a specialised institute for exceptional childr^n.^ 
Draw UP complete data historvr on indiyidual pupils.' It may 
be noted t^at, in niral areas, for example the Vi^ (ikiiilo) 
nucleus, an i^nportant duty of the specialist is to ensure that 
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all children who are under--noui"ished, about a half of the total 
number of pupils, receive additional milk, bread and soya, 
supplied by the authorities. 

43. The work of the specialist personnel in the nuclei visited, in the 
Lina, Trujillo and Cuzco regions, seems in 1972 to have had one major and 
positive result in that a constant dialogue had been established between the parents 
specialists and many of the teachers in the towns. In the rural nuclei, the 
lack of funds to pay for travel expenses would seem to have restricted the 
jiobility of the specialists, and schools in outlying areas do not appear 
to be visited. The specialists are qualified C'sachcrs and specialists (e.g. in 
guidance), who applied to the zonal authorities for their posts and whD were 
chosen to follow (if places were available) a two-month training course 
organised by INIDE prior to undertaking their duties. At the time of our visit, 
there was no specif ic budget allocation in respect of the staff of the nuclei, 
and the specialists, as well as other members of the nucleus staff, were on 
transfer from schools or from educational administration. The specialists for 
basic regular all seemed keen and enthusiastic. They make regular class visits 
and organise round tables, discussions and ti^dning courses with teachers and 
headmasters, reporting to the nucleus director on progress and problems related 
to the in^lementation of the reform in individual schools. . But, it may be noted 
that neither school directors nor specialists make regular reports on the work 
of the tea .rs. The specialists sit in tlie base college when they are not 
visiting. Their working conditions are frequently difficult owing to lack of 
space, inadequate furniture and secretarial assistance. When resources 
permit, they hope they will have working libraries. 
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Penorts hv specialists ani conversations indicate that their advice 
is. in the min, welcomed bv teachers of b^sic r^^lar education. Their 
main problems seem to be the state of r^wir of the schools, shortage of 
fi-imiture, books and teaching nviterials, lack of initiative by the teachers due 
to inadequate training, in copiiu^ with the new curriculum, and difficulties 
in obtaining help frcm the nrcuns of "trainers" stationed in the zone. T^.e 
teachers of basic laboral (evening) classes would seem to be faced with 
^ater t^roblems than the day teachers. Thus, for. examole in nucleus o2 
(Callao, Lima), where teaching mterials and workshop facilities were lacking 
and classrxx^s badly lit, the specialists' evaluation report (1972) stated that there 
was "little participation of the teachers ix. solvix^g (unspecified) difficulties, 
a situation which results in the droD-out of mpils". This may be due to the 
fact that- n^v eveninp-class teachers undertake this work in addition to 
their reetJlar dav-time teaching. 

45. The SDecialists are reauired to participate in iiTnovatimr a-rtivities 
designed to imnrove learning and develop the cultural mobilifjation of the 
comtinlcv. Thus, in the Viru ClVujiHo) rural nucleus in 1972, an art ' 
festival and fee-rival of svamastics, iudo ard karate were oi^^anised with 
the pai^ici^ticp of .it^t .5C1XX.JS. The out~o--school study m^ups provided . 
an exhibition of c^xte^^enaj ^K^vk and ^ardenir^. . Tnter-school competitions 
were arranged in matheniatics, language, painting and modelline. Seventeen 
civic meetings on subjects ranging from sexual education to the running of 
farm cooperatives were b^ld. at the nucleus base as well as the organisation 
of choral activities, dancing, acting and ballet, with the help of the Truiillo 
theatre, which is looat^i in the regional capital, sane 40 kilanetres fnx. Viru. 
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tl6. DurinF the first vear of existence of the nucleus, the sr>ecialists 

also particinated in a number of the activities connected with its consolidation. 

These included the preparation of a complete f^eoprraphical , economic and . 

sociological survey of the population in the nucleus, a detailed registry and 

analysis of institutions, resources and reouirements for improved efficiency 

in school and out-of-school education, a school mar, as vTell as many on?anisational 

proposals concerning the introduction of the reform and part icir>at ion of the 

conmunitv in education. As a basis for uiriertakin^ the latter, the 

specialists, together with the Director and the wort^in^ 'srouns of the 

canmunity nucleus council, drew un a series of detailed operational plans 

for each of the activities involved in the consolidation of the nucleus. This was 
original work compared with what happened before, 

47. An analysis of these plans, and of the work of the specialists 
nroTXDsed in them, shov?s that, since state and regional funds are limited, much 
depends on whether cbrnnunity energies can be mobilised to make eood some 
of the main material defects which exists in the schools. The spirit of 
the reform is that in order to counteract the atmosphere of individual defeat - 
which arises from poverty and non-participation in the life of the cormunitv, 
schools should be solidly built, well repaired, painted, furnished and 
bri^^ht with posters, maps and flowers. It is also vital that the teachers, 
in order to benefit fullv from the help provided bv the specialists, 
should not be hampered bv shortages of the relevant books, manuals and 
workinf' materials. The basic" repiular schools, which we visited, were in 
reneral rrim. places, in poor repair, in need of paint, lacking in visual 
aids and colour and short of furniture, books and learning materials. 
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'^e. The authorities are seekm^ to create the conditions wher^bv the 

c^munities r>e^ard the s.I-koIs .s "their thin.-. A start has been made and 

ther>. ..^ exa^nnles, though as :^t relatively few, of oarents ^mups which 

have built or repaired and painted schools, .provided furr^itur^, books and 

materials, paid for caretakers in Lo^er schools. But there would seem to be 

a rather general feelir^ awon^ the TX)pul«tion in the areas visited that education is 

a matter which is looked after by the "authorities" . and that they thanselves are not 

resTX^nsible. Thus, for exanple, in Otuzco, a typical Andean town, 2,500 

metres above the sea and 75 kilonetr^s fro. Trulillo, the population under 

the leadership of a dynamic youn^ priest Father Jesus Cald«r,n Urbin, had r^cntly 

built a church meeting and education centra which was in an exemplary state, 

and also provided a very substantial noney contribution and voluntary labour 

for the building of a cathedral using the marble quarried locally, ■ 

schools on the other hand suffer^ frr^ the defects described above and 

despite the evident devotion of many of the teachers met, the educational 

institutions of the town could clearly benefit if the same spirit of 

enthusiastic support shown by the population to the chuixJi should be brx^ught 

to bear on the schools. 

U9. Mobilisation of th.> oommunity in tenns of individuals in factories, 
fanns and ^seholds doing voluntary «ork might also result in econanies 
- • in the use of personnel for the supF«rt teams. In the Viru (Truiillo) 
rural nucleus for example, the specialist for basic r^frular schools was 
responsible for 26 schools and R6 teachers and, .iven the dispersal of 
schools over the countryside and lack of transport, found it difficult to 
visit th«n all regularly. But the specialist responsible for basic ' 
laboral (evening) education was responsible for only ei^ht teachers and three 
courses. Similarly the specialist in charge of adult extension wor^ had a 
^ relatively lighter load.' . TT.e person responsible for pupil welfare and guidance 
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on the otner irkind, seei^ed to have much work to do cwing to the serious problems 
ox nealtn, rood and eiuployment xn the area. It '^uld seem that two specialists 
with voluntary helpers might, in this case, be able to undertake the specialised 
support duties involved in this nucleus. 

ijU. ihe specialists in basic i^egular education would seem to spend about 
two-thirds of tneir tiine in visiting schools and classrocens , organising discussion 
in the nucleus base on Friday afternoons and work with teachers and parents on 
c>aturday mornings, and assisting in the provision of courses during vacations. 
Not all specialists can do the latter, however^, since they have not attended 
training courses organised by IMIDE, and the authorities are planning that they 
snouid do so. Arrwigements are also being. made for sperj.al.ist further study by^ 
correspondence with .LNIDL. As yet, the faculties of education of the universities 
are not involved in this effort. Of the specialists met in the nuclei of the 
Cuzco (sierra) region, only a minority were fully familiar with the Indian 

language. The training of the specialists and teachers, as well as production 

■J 

of teaching materials in the Quechua oi*^ Aymaia languages, constituteione cf the 
priorities for the refom. This part of the task of implementation is at a 
ratner early stage. 

SI. ' The specialists in basic regular education are involved in administrative 
activities which would seem to take up about one-third of their time. ' In view 
of the fact that the Director's administi^tive support team is frequently 
understaffed, there are cases where this propbrtion may be exceeded. But 
normally four types of administrative duties are involved. These include 
correspondence with schools, transmission of documents, such as study certificates, 
directives from the zones to the schools, discussion of work on administrative 
and statistical matters concerning teachers and pupils and investigation' of 
complaints. These may be complaints by parents aiout pupil prxoff^ss or 
about teachers or headnasters, or conplaints by teachers or headmasters. 
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Ther^e are usually nore than a hundred compla.mts of one kind or another which 
recauire investigation each year in urban. nucleus areas. 

52. TV... staffing i^iplications of nr..^learisation ar^ cx)nsiderable for the 
system as a whole, and at the tinie cf our visit, it was not clear whether 
the staffing pattern embodied in the 1972 nuclearisation pix^grairre would 
be fDllo-^d in th^ other years' involved or whether economies would have 
to be mde. • There was no budgetary allocation for nucleus staff in 1972, and 
their salaries had bee. financed from other appxx>ved education expenditures. 
If it is assumed that there will eventually be .one 900 nuclei, each with a 
director, an admixustrator, a secretary and an assistant, together with an 
educational development team of four specialists, this gives a total of 
• 7,200 staff required for the nuclei. It has been suggested above that 
economies in staff use might be achieved through incited sharing of 
specialist personnel, subject to tvans^x^rt availabilities^ which 

at the tiire of our visit were virtually non-existent, between t^^ or mDre 
nuclei. 

i>3. A -more basic issue concerns the relationship between the nucleus as 
an instrument of decentralised supervision of education and the existing 
structure of supervision from the National Ministry of Education ir, Lim, 
down through th^ region and zone to the pix>vince and district. If the 
director . of the i nucleus is to be responsible for the "planning, organisation, 
direction, control and evaluation of the educational prx>grann>P.s and institutions 
in the nucleus" (Supreme Decree No. 005-73-ED of 1973), with an administrative 
and professional staff to help him, how do his functions fit in with the new 
tasks of the existing, and large, body of supervisory and administrative 
personnel at the different levels ? T7,is will be the subject of the second 
I«rt of this chapter. ^ 3 
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TI-iE SITJATIO:.- AND FUNCriQNS OF THE INSPECrORATE 

54. To understand the tasks of the inspectorate as a whole in relation 
to nuclearisation, it is proposed to : 

(a) look at the national structure of educational administration 

as it has existed since the administrative reform of March 1971 
(Decree 18799), and see how inspection fits in with the other 
tasks involved ; 



(b) 



consider the detailed functioning of inspection at the 
provincial, zonal, regional and national levels. 



Inspection within the administrative structure 

55. Tlie integrated system which follows the reform id> intended "to make 
the inspectorate function (see Chart 3), complementary to the political 
decision-naking function insofar as it guarejitees the correct execution 
of norms, and an integral part of reform action insofar as it guides in a 
permajient fashion, and free of the vice of fault-finding ( fiscal izacion) 
the conduct of the educational processed). To this end, it 

will be seen that the Inspector General for Education reports dij^ctly to^ < 
the Minister of Education and that the inspectorate is represented at 
each of the levels of educational administration. 
.. , . 

56.' Peru's educational administration can best be understood if it is 
remembered that, at the national level, the High Direction is advised and 
served by certain professional, and nom-creating, and support bodies, and 
that the High Direction and all" the other bodies are also represented at the 
regional, zonal and nucleus levels. It is inportant to note that the 
^ regional, zonal and nucleus authorities are, in principle, autonoirous and 35 
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HM^B (1) Source : Ministry pf Education, ConiPlssi>)n for Educational Reform, Reform of 
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that neither the "norm-creating" directorates nor the support directorates 

at the national level exercise direct authorit^y over then, all authority 

being canalised through the Hif)n Direction. Subject to this, the nine 

regions and 33 zones are required, by the riigh Direction, to adapt specified natioral 

education norms to their specific requireirents . 

• S7, Tne riigh Direction of Education is constituted by the Minister and 
the Director General of the r^dnistr^*, the Inspector General reporting directly 
to the Minister. The :iigh Direction is advised on educational policy by the 
iiigh Council on Education, which participates as the representative of the 
M-.nister in tr.e deliberations of the Conraittee of Educational Planning and 
the Comnittee of Technico/Pedagogical Cooniination is an inteministerial 
.committee, presided by the Minister, on which the Directors General of the 
norm creating bodies of the rilnistry serve. The (Education) Sectorial 
Office of Planning services the Committee of Planning. The Office of Legal 
Advice and the Office of Organisation and Method,s advise the High 
Direction in their respective fields of competence. 

58. The "norm^creating hodies are supposed to guide, provide norms for, 

I 

and coordinate educational activities, in conformity with the policies of 
the High Direction, as well as give technico/pedagogical guidance to the 
executing bodies**(l). They include the following general directorates: 

Initial and Basic Regular 

Basic "Laboral" 

rilgher 

Extension 

National Institute of Mucational Research and Development (INIDE) 
National Institute of Television. 

^ (1) Source. Ministry of Education. Organic Law of the Education Sector(19602) . 
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Tne suppoi^ todies are techriical offices which are responsible for 
'undertakLng defined activities in order to meet the needs of the Ministry, 
■n^ese do not Lncluce the inspectorate, which reports directly to the Mijiister. 
^ir>ec^or^te (General fo r Administration : 

responsible for the functioning and internal contrx^l 
of the systenrs of supply, accounting, treasury, budget, 
as well as educational buildings and equipment and the 
overall administration of the mterial and financial 
resources of the Ministry. 

(b) Directorate of Personnel : 

responsible for administration of personnel in the 
Ministry. 

Office of Coimtunications and In fognation : 

responsible for prx^viding nonns for, assuring and contrelling 
the internal and external systeir, of document circulation and 
archives in the Ministry. * 

Centre for Electronic Data Systems : 

responsible for advising and supporting the bodies of the 
Ministry in the operations, methods and procedures relating to 
data systems which can improve the efficiency of management. 
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-me executive bodies in the national education system are the Regional 
and Zonal, Directorates of Education and the Coiifnunal Educational Nuclei. 
They are expected, at their respective levels, to carry out activities of 
"advice, inspection, technico-pedagogical coorxlij^tion and. support" to 
the educational institutions of their ar^. it wii; be seen frx)m Charts 3 
diid H that the regional and zonal headquarter' structures repeat the nain 
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f unctions mentioned in the description of the national Ministry of Education. 

• 61. At the time of our visit the organisation of the national inspectorate 
was being revised with the aim of naking it, at all levels, an instrument 
to verify and evaluate all the techni.co/ pedagogic and administrative 
aspects in the educational sector and a permanent service of orientation and 
technical guidance. To this end, the inspectorate at the regional and zonal 
levels was to be enlarged, so as to include four sections , namely : 

(a) the new office of regional inspection (investigation) ; 

(b) the office of supervision (as before the reform) ; 

(c) a new auditing (and organisation and nethods) office j 

(d) ; new office of administrative control which would take 
ver certain of the functions of the office of regional 
dministration. 

As can be seen from Table 1 and Charts and 5, the full development of the 
inspectorate function will involve further changes in the organigranme and 
in staffing patterns. 

It would seem that, in the regions and zones, the inspectorate office 
is required to"keep watch over the interests of the state" and investigate 
all relevant economic and administrative questions relating to education 
in the area. The auditing office will become an instrument of control of the 
probity and efficiency of the institutions which receive public funds or administer 
state property. The precise tasks of the inspectorate in relation to adminis- 
tration had not been. defined at the time of our visit. The office of supervision 
has the responsibility of verifying the correct functioning of the executory 
bodies so as to raise the efficiency of the educational system m the area 
^ of the region or zone through effective control and advice. 
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Chart 5 : Orgairugr^inne of zonal education headquarters Ho. 3, 
(Callao> Lima MetropolitanaX 
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63. In this connection, there a« a certain number of points at which the 
v«rk ot the regional supervisor, who is essentially responsible for verifying 
and ensuring that national policies are being followed, coincides with that 
of the technico/pedagogical office. The office for scfcol and "laboml" 
education, for example, is suppose! to "plan, organise, direct, coortiinate, ' 
control and evaluate the educational precess initial , basic regular, laborel 
»d special education and . . . ccoperete with directors of educational plants in 
the correct interpretation and application of plans and prx^gre^es in acoorxiance 
with the dispositions applied by the High Direction" in U^. It is not altogether 
Clear, in this connection, why the functions of the technico/pedagogical teams. (,ee 
P-a..8, Which, as we have seen, are of a no^,-creating character at the national ' ' 

shoau exist at the regional level,>3^,ce the no™ created in the national 
f-umstrv in Lin^ in principle, be trensmitted directly to the 33 zones and 

adapted by the pedagogical teams «„*ing in the zones, fbreover, there are 
at present quite large teams of "triers- in each of the zones, who could 
also be expected to assist in the adaptation of national prx>gra*mes to zonal 
circumstances. The duplicatioh of function at the three levels discussed may 
pernaps be based on other ttaii technical consideiations. 

bH. it would appear that one of the ains Of the adndnist^ative 
trnat, at the regional and zonal levels, the sections of sv^rvision and 
technico/pedagogical offices should work closely togetherAxher^ ' is a 
certain nuance in the description of their respective functions f.x^ which 
appears that .the supervision sections ar^ responsible, on behalf of the 
regxon^, zonal directors, for seeing that the "execution bodies", that 

the regions, zones and nuclei, ax^ functional^ correctly frrnn a te^hnico/ 
t^dagogical poiBt of view and thuy should pix^vide contrx.1 and guidance 
to tmt effect. Hence, the national supervisors ijispect the work of the 
regions and zones, the regior^ supervisors, the zones and the nuclei, 
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and the zonal supervisors inspect that of the nuclei and the provinces. 
The techi/ico/ pedagogical offices are required to provide assistance, guidance 
and. techiUco/ pedagogical coordination to the^ educational institutions located 
in the regions and zones. In this sense, the offices issue norms and guidance 
to the schools and the supervision s.ections, but also the offices, see that 
these ncims and guidance ai^ being followed up in practice, 

bb. /To sum up : data on the staffing of the administration in Lima were 
restricted and were not available. At the regional level (see Table 1), it 
couio^^b*- Ootirniited that professional staff employed ir^ administrative contJ-ol, 
assessment, advice and conmunicarion relating *to the process of basic laboral 
and extension education ainounted to 261 persons, or a half of the total 
professional einployment , in the nine education regions ; of these, 180 were 
stiiff of the ' Tfices of basic, laborHl andi extension education, 27 were 
officers of regional inspection, H5 were staff of offices of supervision, 
and nine were auditors. 

66. ■ In each of the 33 zones, the team of technico/pedagogical advisers 

consists of six persons (one Chief, one initial. One "basiq^ regular" and ^ 

..I ■ 

'Uaboral", one physical education, one extension education, and one guidance 

/ • ■ - >* 

^^d student welfare). There are alsojnormally for each zone, three teams of 
[ '^trainers" , whose function is the provision of training and follow-up relating 

/ to the reform j they consist' of seven for basic regular, seven for basic laboral, 

/ ■ ■ ■■ 

/ and th]*^e for initial in the zones of the Vth Region, but these numbers vary " 
according to the zone. In addition i there are two inspectors, two supervisors 
and an assistant, and one auditors This gives a total of 900 professionals in the 
33 zones out of an estimated total of 1,500 professional employed in them. Thus, 
at the regional and zonal levels together, leaving aside the. substantial but 
unknown numbers of national staff in Lima, some 1,150 professionals are available 
for diffeirent types of inspecting and supervising work. This, in view of the 



specialist staffing of the nuclei, seems quite a lot. 
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: Staffing of an Education Region (5th Region) (1) . 



r ~— ■ ^ — — — 


Professional 
category 


Statistical & 
secretarial 
staff 


uj^i^uLui + personal secretary and 
assistant 


1 


2 


Deputy Director + personal secretary 
and secretariat 


i 


13 


urrice or Kegional Inspection 


3 


1 


urrice or Kegional Administration : 
(Budget, Accounting, Supply infrastructure 
and Internal administration) ■ 


7 


21 


jrer5onnei urrice 


14 


6 


rUDiic Keia Lions Or rice 


1 


2 


/AuuiLing urrice 


1 


2 


j i -LCULIlJJlg UX i ICS 


6 


2 


I supervision urxics 

t ■ ■ ' 


5 


2 


! Legal Advice Office 


1 


1 


Office of Basic and Lateral Education 


.12 


2 


Office or Professional Education 


7 


1 


Office of Education Extension 


8 


1 


Totals : 


57 


55 



Source : Manual of Or^;anisation and Funcrtions, 1972. 
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Provincial supervisors 

67. A main enphasis of our enquiry is on the national supervision system, 

since, prior to the a<ininistrative reform, it was this which represented 

inspection in Peru. As Table 2 below ghows, there were 336 supervisors in Peru 

in 1972, and of this total 217 were supervisors of /provinces or sectors. 

bince the adrriinistrative refonu of 1971 had abolished provincial and sectoral 

supervision and formally replaced it oy the direct, zonal supervision of the 

nuclei, it should be n^tioned tiiat, in 1972, provincial and sectoral supervision 

was still in existence, and there was questioning among the authorities in 

Lima as to whether, in fact, it was desirable to dispense with it completely. This 
question will be. resolved during the long transitional period which is foreseen, and 
it is certain that there will only be one structure at the end. 
TaDle 2 : Staffing of National System of Su|5ervision (as of March 1973) 



National supervisors 10 

women . . . . 1 

men '8 

posts vacant . • . . . . . . l 

Regional supervisors ... UO 

. women 8 

men 28 

posts vacant . , u 

Zonal supervisors 69 

wdrhen . . . . 2 

uien 53 

posts vacant • . . . . . . . m 

Provincial and sector supervisors 217 

women . . ' 1 

men . . . . . . . . . . 210 ' 

jxDSts vacant 6 

"National total : A3S 
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6«. The needs for provincial supervision, using the worti supervision in 

the Peruvian s.Bnse of members of the national educational supervision, part of 

the inspection service, would' seem to be greater in the countryside than in 

the towns. In both areas, their availability for work of assessment and 

advice in the schools had been increased as a result of the mechanisation 

and centralisation of salary payments, of staff of the educational system, ^ ■ 

in Lijia; this change freed them from the heavy duty of administering 

regular salary payments in their area. In the towns, the - provincial and 

sectoral supervisors continue to be responsible for the non-nuclearised 

sctiools ("areas of conversion") and carry out administrative duties in 

respect of them. In addition, the nuclei, at the time of our visit, were not 

yet staffed with the administrators who, on paper, are required to undertake 

all the administr\ative support work in the nucleus area. Seme provincial supervisors 

were therefore including this work among their duties, while in other cases 

administrative duties concerning nuclei were being carried out by the zonal 

headquarters.- In due course, and assuming that the nuclei eventually are ' 

able to take over all relevant educational administrative tasks , the provincial 

and sector supervisors can become either' specialists or administrators in the 

nuclei, (i.e. selected and trained), sup«rvision of the nuclei being done by 

the zonal staff. 

69. In rural areas, the problem is more ccofilex, because of the great 
difficulties of ecmnunication. If j ^r e;<anq3le, we look at zcHie no. 18 of the 
«th Region (IVujillo), there are seven provincial offices, of which two, situated 
110 and 135 Kilometres away respectively, on the coastal plain, are not difficult 
to reach if transport is available, which it seldom is. The other ^ive are located 
in tlie sierru, at the end of some of the most difficult and dangerous roads in 
the world. To visit the furthest removed. Bolivar (HOO Kilometres), three 
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aays' travel ai^ required, ajvl it Lal.es tv;o days no get to Tatas (300 kilometres), 
in-thu' present circuinstances , prx;vincial supervisors and, in certain prpvinces, 

. i 

sector supervisors are essantial in each province, since the Sierra towns are 
alJiost completely isolated frora the zonal and regional headquarters, 

ft 

70. The fact that, apart from the mail, which, is slow, and in most cases 
the telepl-ione, there is virtually no communication means that personal contacts 
with zonal and regional authorities are scarce. In the Trujillo and Cuzco 
regions, respectively, there were tvo cars of respectable age available for 

the work of the regional educational administration, as compared with 20 vehicles in 
eacti for the agricultural administration. The supervision sections in the zones 
possessed no transport and were obliged to take their turn in the long queue within 
the regional administration when they required it. Moreover, within the 
regional and zonal. budgets, there was only one cannon item for travel and 
livixjg allowances (movilidad and viatico). This not large fund was, it seemed, 
assigned in first priority^ and perhaps not unreasonably to the senior officers 
of the region and zone, with the result that the regional and zonal supervisors 
were able to. visit the sierra once a year, but 'not more, as par^t of a senior 

• r'-^* consequence of this situation is that there is little supervision 
^ri situ of What the provincial supervisor is doing. 

71, Ihe isolation of the mountain provinces has ^ particular bearing on the 
implementation of the reform, since it is precisely in these areas that lack 
of participation of the population in education is greatest. As has been 
mentioned above, it will be necessary for the authorities to tiring a considerable 
volume of human resources to bear on this area if the rural nuclei are to be 
revitalised' within the reform. At present, however, nuclearisation is taking place 
in those areas where transport is not a problem, and the provincial supervisors 

in/ the more isolated areas must cope as best they can. 




72. The functions of the provincial and sectorial supervisors are both 
administrative and technical. Although it has been officially decided that, 
with the centralisation of salary payinents, they should spend three-quarters 
of their tijne in technical/pedagogical and one-quarter in adminstration, this 
seeins difficult to apply in rural areas. The administrative tasks concern 
teachers, pupils and parents and mainly involve the following operations, 
mostly requiring transmission of documents from the province to the zone and 
back : 

Teachers 

Tables of teachers on the pay roll 
Dismissals 

Transfers and moventent queries 
ilxchanges ^ 

Promotions (record of years of service, teacher to headmaster) 

Qualification 

Lnd of career pensions 

Pay problems (arrangements for teachers to be paid) - 
Recognition of merits (extra work, conmunity building). 

Pupils 

Lnrolment records (approval) 

Transfers (approval) ^ 
Record of passage from year to year 
Certificates of studies 

Parents 

Complaints « 

Requests by parents 

Requests by schools of parents. 
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73.. in dGdition to the diove, provincial and sector supervisors are 
required to prvpare quarterly statistical tables on education in their ai^, 
transmit all off icial documents to the school directors, prepare the draft 
budget in respect of the personnel under their jurisdiction, provide infonnation 
on enquiries, censuses, prograimies, as decided by the zone, and fulfil any 
otner function which the zonal chief may assign. 

7U. The provincial and sector^ supervisors are required to prepare an annual 
,/,upervision plan and keep the chief of the zonal education office infom^ 
about its implementation. Ihe plan for 1972 seen at Urubamba, (about 
60 Kilanetres from Cuzco), provincial office r^quirvd the supervisor to 
"orient, coordinate and evaluate the work of the school directors" and a 
opooLal fonn (see pages S4 arid S5) .was provided for the purpose of evaluation.' 
The supervisor had also to "guide the teachers in the realisation of the 
educational reform, collect experiences and innovations of a positive character 
which! could be generalised by higher educational authorities, and ensure that 
the legal provisions relating to education were carried out'.' 

75. The supervisor was.assisted by four teacher auxiliaries in carrying out / 
this task in three districts extending down the Urubamba valley, the mighty 
sacred valley of the Incas which is difficult of access, and the villages 

piacoau ulove it. Oi: Iht occasion of our visit, ..we met some, 
loachers an,l a head'naster at the pr-vincial headquarters, who told us 
-r.at., 3i.-.a-:. z'::ere v;as r.o'ironey for transport, the 

supervisory work concerTiijig the &^ primary schools in the area had, to the 
oest of tneir knowledge, been confined to administrative mtter^ except in 
•Urubajiiba itself. A director of a scnool 20 Kilometres .from Urubamba said that 
nis school had hot been visited in the preceeding two years , except on an 
administrative matter. In Urui^.iba , • one "trainer" from Cuzco had .p^sovided a ^ ' 
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five-day course on the refom attended by 25 prijnary sc>»ol grade I teachers 
in May 1972, but directives concerning attendance at the course ha^ arrived 
too late to be applied in his school. In December 1972, a week-end discussion 
on the new procedures for "evaluation of pupil perfomance took place in Urubamba. 
A teacher from the^town of Uru])amba said that, on the initiative of school 
individual directors and teachers, a number of teachers had followed a training 
course on the reform held by the "trmners" in Cuzoo in the first three months ■ 
of 1972. Their judgment of the course was favourable. But since their schools 
were not nuclearised, they had not received, the books and' materials necessary 
to apply wh^t they had learned. Nevertheless, participation in the course 
nay pernaps be judged as a good thing in the light of future planned developnient . 

7 b. The provincial supervisor of San Pedro de Uoc, who was responsible^ for 
^our school districts on the .qoastal plain about 60 Kilometres north of 
Trujillo, provided an exanple of an ijipeccably organised office complete with progress 
charts and a small library of books on the refonn. He was responsible for 
'-46 non-nuclearised schools and had organised three-day meetings of the 205 
teachers and headmasters^ with the help of the TrujilK^based tr^ine^^ on the • 
teacrdng of new mathematics, language and natural science. These had been 
followed ui» with monthly district meetings on evaluation and on the above 
teaching problenB. The staff of the teacher training college were providing 
special consultation and discussion with local teachers of grades 1 to 3 of 
primary. Arising from the meetings, five headnasters had been elected and had ' 
agi>eed to form a supervisory team which visited schools in the province in order 
to nelp teachers and headmasters with their work. In addition, a number of 
teachers had taken part in the three-months training course held in Trujillo. 
The provincial supervisor said that the greatest difficulties he encountered 
were the lack of books and materials for introducing the new programmes in the 
schools where teadiers had received tr-aining for them, and the fact . that there 



were no funds available for travel expenses of staff and teachers who attended 
r/ieetings. 

77. Table 3 indicates that one^year after the introduction of nuclearisation, 

/ 

the distribution of provincial supervisors, in relation to schools and teachers, 

does not show a sufficient concentTation in favour of the rural areas, which 

account for nearly two-tliirds of the prinary sdiools and one^third of the 

teachers. Given the extremely difficult geographical conditions, it would 

seem necessary to plan in terms of one supervisor to 100 teachers. When 

tne rural areas are eventually nuclearised, this ratio will be achieved. 

Buu even with nuclearisation, it would seem that provincial supervisors should 

remain and that adequate transport for them and for the specialists should 

be provided to enable them to do their work. What seems needed is a sufficient 

number of light, tough, inexpensive vehicles, so that they cdji visit the 

schools regularly. 

78. In view of, the strategic iJT5)ortance for the reform of the work of the 
provincial supervisor, it is noteworthy that he enjoys no particular 
financial benefits, provincial supervisor must be a qualified (category 1) 
teacher, nave had 18 yearis* service or more, and have participated in a 
coripetition, the results of whicii may not necessarily be taken into account. 
There is no difference between ids salary and that of school directors or 
classroom teachers, except for a .special responsibility allocvance paid to 
supervisors in the Lima Metropolitana region. On the other hand, zonal, regional 
and "national inspectors receive j^rogressively higher salaries accorxjiing to theii" 
level. 



^^^^ ^ Pistributi on of provincial supervisors (March 1^7^\ 
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j Region 


7- ■ 

No. of 

super- 
visors 


No. of 

primary 

schools 


No. of 
primary 
teachers 


Schools 

per 
super^ 
visor 


Teachers 

per 
super- , 
visor 


% rural 
schools 
in ' 
total 


% rural 
teachers 

■ in 
/total 


Liil MICI Jllc LX 

politana 


20 


2,118 


16,111 


101 


806 


8.3 


5.2 \ 


I (Chiclayo) 


33 


3,053 


8,266 


93 


250 


66.3 


1 

\ } 
38.2 \ 


II (Lima) 


21 


1,996 


5,826 


95 


277 


59.8 


36.1 \^ 


III (Huancayo) 


38 


3,529 


8,763 X 


93 


231 


72.4 


45.1 


IV (Arequipa) 


1^ 


1,001 


3,996 




285 


49.7 


20.4 


V (Cuzco) • 


22 


1,865 


U,840 




220 


69.8 


43.3 


VI (Iquitos) 


15 


1,518 


3 732 


1 m 


252 

r 


61.7 


34.8 


VII (Pu5e) 


m 


1,267 


3,289 


90 


235 


84.2 


57.8 


VIII (Trujillo) 




3,487 


9,131 


87 


■ 228 

\ 


68.0 


40.3 


PLRU (Total) 
— 


217 


20,034 


64,004 


92 


\ 

.\^295 


60.6 


31.0 




' \ 


' ^ — , : 



Sources 



Supervisors. Miiustry of Education on Schools and Teachers 
/National School Census, Volumes I and 11?^ ' Teachers. 
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/.orvii su^-^i: visors 

79. Gistinction nay f>e drciwn txitween the placinr bv an inspector of a stajijp 
oi ap;;i\jvcii, or disapproval on th(> work of c\ scnool or a teacher according to 
d del inea set of cri-feria laid down from above, and an informed assessment of 
L;ie resourcefulness, initiative, innovation and originality shown by the school 
and tne teacher. The pix)vincLal supervisor, in coordinating and guiding the work 
o: individual institutions must act as an a^;ent of the zone and the ref,ion ana 
tnerei: ore, inevitably, xn filiin^; in the inspection forms compliance with 
oiticial instructions and conipletion of official forms will te of first 
u.ii\;rTcince. nis initiative nay be shown in such matters as the on-^anisation 
or scnool liuraries with community support, the organisation of inter- school 
canpetitions, for «xajnple in language or mather;iatics, or the designation of 
teachers for "resolutions of cong}-atulations" , on the basis of their work. 

But, given his long professional background : and his lijnited time, neither he nor his 
district supervisors can provide the substantial and individualised assessment 
.and exajiiple which is expectec of the nucleus specialist L\ basic education. The 
zonal supervisors , for their part, are responsible both for the nuclei and the 
provinces. It is therefore relevant xo exandne their functions fran the standpoint 
of the type of supervision they give. 

80. ine concept of /:onal supervision that emerges from conversations and 
trcjju official documents is that it is directed towards assessing whether defined 
aoirdnistrative and pedagogical norms are being met. This means that it is the 
duty of the zonal supervisors to verify whether tne functioning of the subor- 
dinate offices and institutions, as judged by what is l^appeninp in the schools, 
is L.*jin^ canued out in accorxiance with laws, regulations and other current 
disfxjsitions and to seek to raise the efficiency of the work tiirou^;^ 
effective advice. Zonal supervision is undertaken in the urban nuclei, the rural 
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educational nuclei ana the schools wnacn di>e included in them, in the prx)vincia.l , 
ar^eds cir,o tne non-nuclearised scnoois and in the higher ir^stitutiors of 
profesiiional training, such as teacner training, colleges, technical colleges, etc. . 
(see ijr-dpn 1) in the zone. 

81. A3 regarcis tne nethod of supervision, it is the duty of all Supervisors to not 
tne positive .ma negative aspects of the ijistitutions which they visit. The brief 
nai.udl issued to all supervisors and heads of institutions by the Ministry of 
.Aiucation (Ju;ie lyVU) on the "docrrine and technique of supervision of education", 
uefme^ ^sitive aspects as those "wnich by their iinportance and repercussions 
cunc,ritute a valuable contribution to the national educational system". It does 
not specify wnat aspects shoiad b.; looked for. 'Vhe negative aspects aie "those 
activities which iiave been onatted or nave been accanplished in an' unsatisfactory 
rr^.ner . Tney enable a determination to be made of the true situation of the 
sui.^arvised institutions". Negative aspects ai^ classified under deficiencies, 
irrv^ularicies ar,a observations. Deficiencies ave the result of unsatisfactory 
execution or omission of one or more activities, for which the Director or 
■-ni-i ot the supervised tody is responsible and on whom it is incumbent to taJce 
tne necessary remedial action. Irregularities are violations of laws or 
regulations forw.uch the Director or Chief is responsible and which give rise 
to .:.n investigation in relation to the fault involved. Observations relate to 
situations for which higher authorities are resix^nsible and about which recomnendatio 
ax-e rrade. /Ul su.Dervisors are required to keep a written record of deficiencies, 
irivgularities and observations and to conmunicate copies of thern to the 
vstituricn concemea and to the ;:ona} chief supervisor on the day they are nade. 

82. ine insf:ection visit noniaiiy consists of an initial conversation between the 
surerviscrv team and the directors and teachers , in which the aim of the visit 
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ana the way it is to be carried out are discussed, followed by visits to the 
classroaio ana aiscussions on su^estions for improved classwork and other 
iiiproveaients. Reports on '^positive aspects" which we saw, wer« usually confined 
to generalities, such as the cooperative attitude of directors and staff towards 
• Che supervisors, rather than innovations which were worthy of emulation. Negative 
-.spects included the neglect by school directors of what goes on in the classrocm, 
lack of retrainijig of the teachers, inadequate use of available teaching 
naterials and the negative reactions of parents towards the educational reform. 
Little notice appeared to have been taJcen by the directors and teachers of 
recocanendations made in previous visits, 

o3. Tfie -work of the zonal supervisors is carried out in accordance with 
general directives, which lay down the norms and procedures to be followed, 
At the beginning of each year an annual plan of supervision and an arjiual plan 
ox activities are prepared. The supervision plan contains a brief analysis 
of the situation of edication and of the degree of fulfiliaent of the woric of 
supervision in the preceding year and states the objectives, in general tenns, 
ror the yearns work. It includes a general guide for the activities of each of 
tne zor^l ana provincial supervisors. The annual plan of activities contains a 
list of the specific programmes of supervision which are to be undertaken in 
addition to the investigation of special problems and coniplaints. Coordinated 
teams nade up of technico/pedagogical specialists from the zones, nuclei, zonal 
aii<^ .provincial supervisors and trainers are established to carry out prograxnmed 
•work of supervision visits, 

dU. In the annual reix^rt on zonal supervision "in zone Ho. 03 (Lim MetzxDpolitana) 
for 1972, completed at the end of the year, it was stated that, in addition to 
normal visits, which appear to be largely concerned with administrative matters, 
nine special programnes of supervision and inspection were included : 
01, Verification of enrolment and of teaching duties in 25 

institutions of afternoon and evening education (13 to 17 April), 



02. Verification of enrollment and "control of school work" in State 
and private schools (2b to 28 April). 

03. Verification of enrolment, planning and organisation of State and 
private schools (IS to 19 May). 

OU. inspection of the Centre for Artesanal Tmining ( 2 June). 

05. Inspection of the iNational Mixed College ^'Our Udy of Belen" (9 June). 

06. Verification and control of the work of the sectoral (provincial) 
supervisors (26 to 28 June). 

07. Control and assessment of the educational process in secondary 
schools (4 to 8 Septembfir). 

06. PrDgranme of supervision of the technico/pedagogical and pennanent 
evaluation aspects i-n the nuclearised schools (month of October), 
with participation of specialists from the zone and nuclei, "trmners" 
and zonal supervisors. 

U9. PrograjTjne of supervision of the technico/pedagogical and permanent 
evaluation aspects in the kindergartens (18 to 27 October), by 
specialists, "'trainers'* and zonal supervisors. 

«■ 

85. A record for one zone of the total number of visits, i.e. nonral control 
dnci assessment i_n schools plus special programnes, including general supervision, 
investigation of specific questions, unannounced supervisions, visits and checking 
operations appears in Table 4 belc^w. It nay be seen that it did not prove possible 
for the supervisors and their colleagues mentioned above whd\ worked with theni, 
in this prijnarily urban zone, to visit more than 40 per cent of the primary 
(basic regular^) schools, for all reasons, during the year's work. In this 
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■-^ '• ■'Uif.oer of ^ educationdl institutions SL'p3rvlsed and nu mber of ac- ■• 
of supeivision. I372. Zone 02 (Jijra Metropolitana) ' " ~ 
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28 


:>econdary 


U7 


10 


21 


51 


oec. /Technical ! 


lb 


7 


44 


28 




327 


125 

1 


38 


213 



connection, the national inspectors who visited the zone in September 1972 
recatiniended that. travel oosts should be paid to meJnbe3?s of zonal supervisory 
teams when they visited provinces and nuclei, in order that more schools might 
be visited* Tney also reconinended tndt the supervisors should give greater 
attention to technico/ pedagogical matters in the coiorse of their work. It was not 
clear that these reconmendat ions had been put iAto effect. 
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8b. Tne wcrk of the zonal supervisors in visiting provincial supervisory offices 
cuia nuclei is aiff.ed at completinf a number of very detailed forms concerning all 
cis't.ects or tne work o*^ those bodies. These visits may be part of a general 
i.rwivumie of supervision, c specific progra/nme relating to one aspect of the v»rk , 
i.e. persormel, administration, technico/ pedagogical supervision, etc., unexpected 
Visits djxi visits for the purpose of checking. Visits to provincial offices- and 
nuclei arc supplemented by visits to the schools theniselves, in cooperation ■ 
with other zonal and nuclei- staff, in order to complete the assessment of the 
work of the supervisory bodies. r (» 



ti7- Tnus, for ^:^Xrirr.; ie , the fonr. for the supervision of schools as seen in zone bl 
(...uzc-o) i.rovicec; a connplete analysis of staff, pupils, physical plant and facilities 
■ adiriinistration, ]>edagogic aspects, student organisation, social and cultural 
aspects ano nunan r-^lations. As re^^aras all these aspects of the life of tiie 
;.-i.c.-ox line siu^'^i^z.^r ana the rersonr assist in^: nur. were required to answer 
detaiiea questions as to whetner the stipulatec requireirients for personnel, 
n-ateriais or activities were complied with or not and if they were to state 
wnecner tne result was excellent, good, normal, deficient or bad. Tne sum of 
cxit: enquiry w^^s a series of assessments, signed by the sup-ervisor and the school 
airector, cuncerriing urgei^t needs, deficiencies, irregularities, and observations 
wnich was transiidtted to the zonal cliief. 

88. As regards tne pedagGt;,ical aspects, forms seen refer to the plan of the school 
ana tne direction of the learning process. As regards the school plan the 
follow: r^; questions were asked and noced : 

(u) rius the school got a plan ? (Yes, nc^ excellent, good, nonnal , 

deficient or bad).' 
y'o) iidve ocrooi planning Uiee tings taken place ? 

(c) Is tnere coordination between the school plan and that of the 

pr\;vincial supervisor and the classiroom supervisor ? 
(c) Is tne school plan based on a good diagnosis ? 
(e) /\re the objectives and methods contained in the school plan. 

realisaule given the fXDssinilities of the school ? 
(r) Is the plan inte^;ral in th^it it includes the pedago^^^ical , , 

adjuinistrative and social aspects of the work of the school ? 
(g) tsre the different progrcuimes consistent with the objectives being 

reacnea ?. 
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(n) is the director carrying out tne school plan ? 

ti) Are ail the teachers fulfilling the classroom plan ? 

(j) nave the teachers prepared analytical progranmes ? 

{k^ iX> the teachers use detailed class plans ? 

(1) Is the director fulfilling his functions as supervisor of the school ? 

(iTi) Does ne coordinate the activities of the school ? 

(n) Is th* system of integral evaluation applied ? 

(o) Is systematic evaluation applied ? 



By. As regards the learning process, the following ques ions were asked ; 

(a) ix) the teachers plan their daily wor^ by hours ? 

(b) iX) the teachers eirploy active methods ? 

(c) Do the teachers use the teaching materials availai:le 
in the school ? 

(d) Does discipline prevail ? 

(e) Are the clas;5rooins well organised from a pedagogical standpoint ? 

(f ) Do the teactifc..^ evaluate the pupils with justice and equity ? 

(g) Are the class registers con5>leted according to instructions ? 

(h) Are the cloiss registers up-to-date ? 

(i) is the system of permanen^ evaluation applied according to 
the regulations ? ] 

jtx iM^jve detailed fonn relating to the educational supervision of classnxari 

teacner's nay also be completed. It is annexed to this report (Annex I). 

The completion of thi.s form could be part of a conplete visit (about 10 per cent 

of total visits), or a special visit. Normally the supervisor spends about 

25 minutes at the back of the class observing in order to con5)lete it, 

90. From discussions with supervisors and teachers, it wuld appear that 
these questions allow the supervisors to state certain facts about planning 
and class work, in relation to current regulations and approach practices, 
but do not permit a thorough and constructive discussion with teachers and 

directors on how class work may be inproved in a questioning, listening, explaining 
:^v'quo.nc»: . Perhaps tiie iTaii' conclusion is that the first responsibility for the 
;.up^ar k. n of ciassroom vk^vk, .iiid of the school, lies v;ith the school director and 
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>__..5io:.3 we l.-.irr.ec tr.at tr.e school liirector should give leadership in the ir.zer- 
l-r-'j-.u-Jior. iT.a -i. : 1 ;.'jatior. c 'he c-unpicul;i'n, the- orgariisation of -eaching ar^d 
: -"--^'-e t' . ::ut '/;e lear;"ie'.l 3.1 so rhat tr.e dii'ectors received no ti^ainir.^r for 

--•--J---- .-j.: -..-.ui tney conceive their' :cb L'. rne main In a pui^ely dd:rdr. i strati ve 

'— ';ee;r., r. general, to visit the classrooms either to provide leader 
,.nir i;. a pe':.::r-o£-,ical sense zo the teachers or to report on the work of the reachers. 
A second inrpression is t^^t , as of 1973 , the prxx:ess of supervision ^asits was 
carriea out by the zonal suf)er visors in a cneocing and assessing sense, in orxler 
to compile reports on deficiencies, in relation to plans, which need to be remedied. 
This is distinct from the nore paiticipatory and guiding apprxjach enployed 
Dy tne nuclei specialists and, wh.ire follow-up of tre ning courses in the schools 
can be coordinatea by the zones, by the "trainers". In addition L.ie zonal office 
ot technical/peaagogical coordination, which includes specialists in initial and 
oasic re^-ular, basic laboral, physical, extension education and guidance 
;..rovides personnel who participate in inspection visits and follow them up by 
meetings, conferences, seminars and guidance to the teachers and nuclei specialists. 

yi. substantial part of the time of the zonal supervisors, variously est inated 
at Detween a half and three-quarters of the. total is spent in administrative work 
and meetings and visits connected with it. Normally, in each zone there are tvo 
or three zonal supervisors and a chief supervisor. They are responsible for 
all eaucationai levels in State and private education, together with two specialist 
supervisors in physical education and a variable number of provincial supervisors. 
The zonal supervisors are responsible for naintaining and servicing complete records, 
including statistics on the inatte:^ affecting pupils, teachers and schools mentioned 
above in connection with provincial supervision, for which the zone iias responsibility. 
J.n addition, the supervisors are required to transmit directives received from the 



>^^io^ af^ the Ministry to the subor>dinate executive bodies and to 
i/^^^^^^^te and settle coniplaints. 

in zone 03, Lima Metropolitana, for example in 1^72, the supervisors 
^^r-^M^ 38 official letters, 8b reports, 91 menoranda and 24 decrees for 
^i^iP-^ti^n to the nuclei, provincial supervisors and individual schools. 
't'jfj^V ^s^^ de^t with 101 out of lOU conplaints received during the year. 

^pent by supervisors on strictly pedagogic activities is thus 
1>^1;^, Nevertheless, discussions with different supervisors showed that 

<pf them participate in courses organised by the INIDE trainers 
b^>V^^ to above in seminars designed to ijq^rove the functioning of 
(^t<iination between the nuclei. 

Ti^^ zorfcal supervisors are nonnally selected through a national 
^c^^^'^^ti^n held in March each year. They are teachers, either prinary or 
^^^n^^y» with niDre than 15 years' service in education. They are expected 
^c; followed a course in supervision, though this is not always the case, 

^i^^e ^h^^ no facilities on a national scale for the systenatic 
^^^if'^W^ supervisory and specialist pedagogical personnel. 
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9S. i'rie fenevdl law on education (decree law No. 19326 of I-laj-ch 1972) states, 
in section ii ; "supervision sho-ald have a charaqter of enccuragerent and 
udvice ratner tr^n cnecking and dcmination so as not to coerce the 
initiative or the teacher and the local conmunity". In Article 55 of 
tne law, it is said "systeirtatic and permanent supervision will verify 
tne correct functioning of the tecl-inico/pedagogical and administrative 
aspects of tne educational system and provicie the technical advice needed by 
educators so as to raise its functional efficiency". 

_ ■} 

96. In its report" on act:-.yities in 1972, the second educational region 
(Lijra Metropolitana) refers to difficulties in meeting these objectives.. 
; I'nese included financial means for the minimum objectives for the work 
of tne supervision office and lack of trained operational personnel. In 
Its assessment of the situation of supervision in the fifth region (Cuzco) 
as part of tne 1973 supervision plan, it is said that studies made in 

provinces snow that there is not an adenuate operational and functiona] 
; icui of -^urervision for the schools of the region. The teachers in 
general nave not received the oenofits of adequately planned .supervision. 
Visits are infrequent, brief, and only of an administrative and fault- 
finaing nature'. Within the school and classroom, the Director does not 
sur«n/ise. There is an absence ci^ teain work and coordination. Money is 
iacKing for adequate work. 

97. The plans for regional supervision show an enlightened appreciation 
of wnat snould be done. The objectives have been sunmarisedd) as : 



O (i) Source. Vth educational region. Annual supervision plan, 1973. 
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(a) rT'oviae educational supervision which oenefits rhe children, 
rec-icr;ers and community in leneral. 

(b) Guiae anc assess the wrk of tne teachers in all aspects of 

•-cucational work. 

< 

(c) rromote greater functional efficiency and encourage the 
dialogue between tne Dase and higher levels. 

(d) Guiae educational action as a function of change and development 
in tne comnunity. 

(e) ijeveiop amonx; those suj'ervised a sentiment of security, a 
cre-itive and critical spirit, and the achievenient of good 
hujian relations which can stiinulate cooperative effort and 
interaction. • " 

(i) Promote the investigation and solution of xechnico/ pedagogical 
problenis. 

(.^) jf far opportunities for the development of leadership which 
t^^ajiates froru individual qualities and not froiB authority. 

98. Tne progranme of activities of regional supervision, which are the 
supject of send- annuel reports, i^tipulate that monthly calendars of 
activities snould be prepared and visit forms drafted (as broadly speaking 
for tne zones above) for each level of education. Tne work of the zonal 
supervisors^ offices should be"coordinated, guided, assersed, controlled 
and evaluated", as should that of provincial and sectorial supervision, 
whicn ,is concerned with the non-nuclearised sector. The doctrajie and 
technique of supervision should be diffused. Working meetings, coursers, 
seminars should be organisec with provincial supervisors, directorf. of 
teacher training colleges, secondary and technical institutions and nuclei, 
and parent association.' on matters concerning educational supervision and 



;.^ar.dru:. -.:.-r>.ision win .or.d.rtaxen rhro^u.;. visits, intervxews, 

.eerxr^. anc ,n.up -^r-k. In me s.con. r.,ion Metr^politana) , it 

.r.rec trat, 1972, the nxne o;^tionai projects giving effect to these 

cancellee tor lacx of x.nance(see paragraph 8.). 



.n. .3 cr« ease wxtn every level of the educational sys.e.:, 

t..e c.ties of tr,e staff of the regional' supervision office ar^ defined in 
■er,«.,, ter,^ in rne re^^onal ,«nual of organisation and functions. £aoh 
r-.,;.o,ui Office or suf^rvision should te staffed, according to a deor^ of 1963 
esraDiishi,,,; regional supervision services, with a chief of the supervisorv 
orrioe ar« si. supervisors, for pri.,ary, secondary general, secondary technical, 
teacner trainin,: and special, physical education, and r^ school nuclei, 
.ir^ce t.e refer,,, in 1,72, tner. ar« either ttaee or four supervisor, r^r^lly 
res;«nsiMe for initial, .>asic regular, teacner training and professional .an. 
nuclei and r.sic lateral respectively. But ther,. ar^ variations between 
:-.e «,-,ions,ir. Metrx>politana, for exan,ple, ther^ a,^ five supervisor,, of 
w,,-.rr. ont- li res;v3r,sible for physical education. 

,or financial reasons, it loes hot se.n .ossinle for tt. re,ior«l ir^pector. 
offe^tively to control and advi,. the zonal and provincial sur^rvisor. on their 
-rK. rnis is b«ause venicles ^ lacking as is ,«.ney for travel costs. Tnus, 
for e.,a«rple, in ,one 8 (l^iulo,, it was f^ssible to visit thr^ out of 
cr. >ive .o,«s only once in 1S7?, on the occasion of an inspection tour .«de 
by the rational aireotor of e*,c.tion accanpanied by the chief of the Regional 
...u,.r.., ,ion „tic.e, the Chief o, the.Rerional AdTrinistration, the Chief of 
UK. rccn..icai Peoafpsioal .ervi,.«s and one ref lonal inspector. But it was not 
•,.«s L.-ne to or,;anise croup visits -o the zones, except for the one with 
-....Quarter, in i^jUlo or to provincial 5u^,^isor. other t,^,n those located in 



or- ne.ir- ITujUio, ^- , 
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xOi. "::ie s'.:: er^/iscr of r>asic i^rnlar ecucdtion, witnir. the c?onstricted 
::c:ul ity rrentionea, is resronjioie for verifvmi', evaluating' and i-^portinr on-.tne 
sur^en/isicn 'cf i>asic rer^*^ education, and on its qualitative and nuantitative 
:ro,--r*2^s iri reiarion to plans in tne rones, provinces ana nuclei of the rerion. 
iH .articular, he is 5uppose<'i ro investigate whetner the re;'uiations relatinr 
lo tne cuTTicui'ojii anc rriethoas o: teaching, evaluation and guiaance of pupils 
are -yein^; appiiea. He .is also r^uired to C'Oordinate the work of supervision 
witi\ current frojectG of rne technico/pedagogical services and other bodies in the 
r-e/jion, aiways assurrdng that the funds included in the regional budret for these 
purvoses ar^ burficient. Tor exairple, the supervisor of basic repilar 
of tne irujillo region was scneduled to participate, with technico/pedarogical 
s;-eciaii5to in tne training of Uisic regular teachers in the use of "easily 
availa£>le" local matei'ials fcr the first t'nree classes, for science teacninf. 
ne was also to tdXe part in tne btudy of hiow to restrv^cture the 
cunriculuni in oi lingual areas and apply the new curriculunr; experirnentally. . 
rinall;/, ne is ^responsible for the investigation of administrative and other 
.Tetters cit tne airection of tne head of the regional supervision office. 

10i!i h Study of activities sliows that the regional supervisor employs the 
.Scu^^,-^ syscein of checking and assessment as the zonal supervisor. He will 
complete cnecking. lists and supervision sneets for the office he is inspecting, 
as well as the institutions which that office has inspected. The foj^s are 
tirx^adly, Dut not completely, identical as between region arid zone. They are 
cnaracterisecl uy their "yes" or '*no" alternatives and the small amount 
of space availaole for observatior^s, particularly in relation to pedagogical 
factors ; see for example Annex a on classroom teachers, the same form being 
used for DOth ref ional and zonal visits. 



103. Tne v^rK of regional supe..xsors is eval,^ted by tne head of their supervision 
office xn order to naintain inc.-ividual ocssiers of prx)fessional aualif ication. 

xs a tmir-oriented rnxr.er than F^rfot^nce-oriented assessrr^nt which 
t.^e. .r,to accour.t eignt factors a.,a f-lve graces. Tr^se ai.B quar,tity ot 
---'^ (e.,. iirtle, i^i.ov,- stanaai>l, ronrax, ai>.ve normal, extraorx'inary ) , 
.uaaty of work, responsiiulity , colla«.r^tion with others, socvl behaviour, 
ii-.it i.tr.e, aai,anistmtive competence and suf^rvisory SKill. "'Apart fxxn, this 
asses^;..^t, tnere is no reference to attendance at training courses or to 
s;;ecial acnievements, for example ix)st-graduate study. 

10.. Regional supervisors are .^ted, after cc^^ition, by a x^lution of the 
Minister of education, whereas zonal and prx^vinci.^ supervisors ar. ncndnated by t^. 

.-e.ional Director of Lcuc^tion. :^ior regional supervisors' are rK>minated 

a •'suire.r^ resolution" si^ne-: by the highest auti^rity. Regional 
sur.wxsors ™st te teachers of the first category, second class, with ax 
least rxve vears< service and are norTTH.Uy.. but not always selected as a 
result of a competition. 

105. Regional supervisors are requii^ to be specialists in the level or 
tyr.^ education for which they .,r^ r^spcnsihle. In practice, this 
•ndv r.3an that tney have had teaching-^apd administrative experience . in that level 
ci^a certain my .^ave taken oj^^i^-gr^duate courses in Peru or abrx^d 

relating to it. In Lim Metrop^iitana region, which is not necessarily 
typical of Peru as a whoie,;we were informed, for example, that, as of .-early \ 
1^V3, no special training had been given tc'' inspectors in t^e understanding of 
tne new curricula and n«thods of teaching in prijnary education. 
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iUb. Tnere is, at present, no spx^cial. service, with stable personnel, 
re ;jonsible for the professioneLl training: of sup/ervisors in Peru, and there 
i:s no pericxj of probation for the different grades of supervisors with which 
r.ucn tralnxnr. ndght be integrated. Nevertheless, there have been a number of 
^oui-ses in supervision o/.^anised in Peru during the past decade. The National 
institute for the draining and Inp^ovement of Teachers, between 1962 and 1963, 
^/.ave courses in educational supervision extending ovei^ two successive summers, 
as did the University of Cuzco (four successive sunvners) between 1961 and 196U, 
and the ban Marco (Uina) University in 1961, and 1962. In 1965^ the Ministry of 
r^ducation with Tethers College Coiuinbia (USA) provided a cx)urse in educational 
.supervision. In 1955, Unesco and Unicef organised a seminar on supervision, 
r^etween Iv md 19^8, Unesco and Unicef held two courses in supervision which 
rt?:.uxteci in a total of 9U participants receiving certificates in supervision 
tecil^i^:ues. m arnall nuniber cf Peruvian supervisors have received training 
since ISbB, with international assistance in foreign countries, for example 
in brazil, Puerto Kico and Costa Rica. 

107. in caiiron with almost all supervision offices visited, regional , 
offices have either no libraries or few boo^s of reference. That for Lima 
Melix^i.olitana, for example, used three works available in Spanish : "School 
inspectiun^by Rodriguez Vivanco, "Or^;anisation of Primary Schools'* by Lerros 

and "Tecnniques of supervision for better schools" by Kimball Wiles, which refers 
to exi^rience in the United States. 

national superviso rs 

108. The national office of ouf^ervision is on the 12th floor of the 18-storey 
building, in Lijiia, in whicli the national headquarters of the Ministry of Education 
is located. The office is responsible for verifying on behalf of the Minister 
tfkit the tecjinical/pedagofeicdl work of the executing bodies, i.e.. regions, 
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provinces, nuclei and institutions is "functioning correctly so as to 
tne efficiency of the educational system thrx^ugh tne provision of effective 

:ui;>:;:;si-enc"( ; ). ;he preci3" fom of the new in.scx^ctorate service, eiuxDdying 
•jiu^-T-viLiion, administrative ana f inancial control' and special investirations 
ruid r.or been re nninea at the c.ijrie of our visir. 

109: Xncludi^ a head of office, there were 13 national supervisors > 

l/j7i, cori[varea with nine in 1972 , i.e. two specialists in initial eoucation, 
two u<-isic rerulcir, one ^.uiciance ana pupil welfare, two basic laboral , one 
/;,^eci.ii, one iM,-her professional, one te-^cher training, one special professional, 
TaX; ]/r/sic:ai enucdt.ion . 

110. 'i'lie visits ot the national insi)ector? to tne regions and 7.ones take 

iicict: 11: the scr^ool year between April and l^eceinber. Tney follow consultation 

iKjtween the ncttional insix^ctor ana the relevant techj^ico/pedagorical directorates 

in tne nacional ministry of education, and study of the relevant regional and 

:'.onal ;lannin^; docizntents and rej.orts. A visit to a rej-ion normally 

•"^'' '^•^'^ wor^kin^; days* worK of which six days are spent with 

: '.'O.i, P'-.i..:ai sr^^cirilists ana six in visitinr institutions. Tne standard 

ar^ v^^'r>: t i,-at ion and sui enyision which have been nientioned in connection 
Wit I. t:riu rY-'ion .ire enpioyea by national suj>ervisors. At the conclusion 
o: rnf'ir vi'^it, trieir rewrt outlining; assessment, irregularities, 
j*^: iciencies , oDservation:.^ and recommendations is signed by the regional 
...Li'ector. Lac;; re;ort is suhnitteci to the neaa of tne national supervision 
.^ilice ^tio ::,ehas it to tne Mir>ister with nis corniients. . nere do-^^s n. 
cip.tvii' tm t>e ruiv systenmic i:ol]ow-u;> in the sense of action meiioranda 
tivir. r-iU' rioad oi tlie surv-rvisxon office to the rp:-ional office or deivirtments 
of ti\i> fiationai office tusea on tlie Minister's comments ; the reports apr^ar . 
to De mve intunriation- tnan action-oriented. 
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ii-. .-..was ntated that, in 1^(2, it was not possible for each supervisor 
to visit the nin« ragions of Paru owing to shortage of funds and the most 
fHVouraole achievement was six regions and the least one region (Lima). 
However, fhe Head of the Office expected taat, in I073, budget difficulties 
would be solved so that ail regions a^d some of the zones would receive at 
least one visit by each., of the relevant specialists. National specialist 
supervisors are persons of high professional competence, w.Ui considerable 
experience, including publications to their edit. Ihey are on a higher 
grade within the civil service structure than regional inspectors. The 
national supervisors assisted in 1972 . in the provision of short training 
courses for supervisors of the Lima (capital) region and the zones based on 
the manual of supervision, which has been referred to. 'Yhere is no doubt, 
given their competence, that this innovation might be extended with advantage 
to other regions. 



CONCLUSIONS 

112. Perv! has ejuioarKed on a major refonr of education desipjied to brinf 
cirx^ut a iiorv complete union i^tween the educational services and society 
in ireecir.-- tne citi^.en^s needs for education for li^e. A particular feature 
■A tne [■e:^^:l is tne intnxlMction of decenrralisation at the Local., nucleus, 
ieveJ caia ot arran^'.eiiients wrdch should encourage the coirirnunitv to participate 
rrjtion of, and support for, educational institutions. 'Vhe reform 
* Hic tijr^al cnar^'e, -.ew cionr^icula and quantitative expansion, which 
i:.noulu Keet: tne needs of tne nost deprive] areas and sections of the 
coiiffnunitv if the indisf^ensabie resources are forthcom.ing. So far the 
nuclei wnicii .-lave oeen ejrabjished, anci in which the new nror^rainmes 
r--^:' :as.ic re.;uLar education rre mtnxinced, cover oniv Less t^^an 

tiali r t-e scnoois. Part irularly in the rural and riiountainous ai^as, 
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— -iueblob jovenes, a bubstantidl effoit will be required, in tenns 
'■ coii3i.u-.ity action, ii unf. enlif-htened aims of the reform are 

to !,e rxMlisea and nucle^arisati )i, inuxvluced and consoiidoted: Tne educational 
n.;e(iu ot tne i no i an- 3 ;xia kin,: :o..ulation still rv?!.:.:cem a ver-/ considoratile 
<.'r!t! ! i^-Ti. e in relrition to thf r^torrn. 

113. Tne air., of the reform is to use the school^ seen in the widest context. 
^-r.. on. an^truirient witn whicn to uver\;ojT>e tne isolation and sense of defeat 

r-n;!cir'en ,.ni douxts wnc do not benefit adecuately or have not yet 
:»iri.-tittea irr^ru education, it is, ther^for^, ijnj.-ortant t,hat the exaniples, 
•wnicn, at present, seem i^datively tew of i;.obilisinfc- the corrmunity to nuke 
rrit; scnoji. a ijoautif ul , cheerful anci weLl-equipix=>d place should become 
aor>. :.onera] : r'act.ice. it is also essential that, within the nuclei 
institutions, ways snould be found fully to li.Derate the creativity and 
- enth.u;5iasm ot neadnwjsters and teachers , both in the school and as 
re>-ards the reidtions' between it, parents and the community. There are 
^■vcm;ples of successful worK in this sense in some of the areas visited ; 
;••.*•■/ sn'-Milrj \^ cohsi.ierably extended. ^ 

114. v,h.-r, riuclpdrisaticn ir fomrlered in the nevt few years, education 
u tne iocil, level will b^- organised and adJi;i n istered in_som.e 900 nuclei, 
coven r... the wrolo of Peru. The autnorities plan that in each nucleus 
ti.er-e w;ouia le a specialist teua of four .nor,-, xDlyvalent s}..eciaUstr^ i.e. each works 
*•• v-peci.ai:;..it.-ion only, who will be responsible for acting as advisers and 
jy.-M.-vs in tii- l>i« of cJucat'onal institutions for wfcich they are responsible. 

ivr:u;;:s I>- '..her her the total cose involved will petTrdt this projwsal to be 

• ■■■ni.w,i a;;; i v.: .>r wf.^ther' tsane nort' [x^lyvalent and less expensive 
solution will have to be found, r^ut there is no doubt, as concerns initial 
and \Msic regular- education, th-rt the work of the nucleus specialists as 
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ciGvisei-b ana tedcners cf tedcner^ is provin;', an e:xtremely useful and valuable 
iruK-)Vritiori ana t;ic:.'t the teacners welcome tneir help. 

ili>* It a tnuism, but p^niaps a relevant one, to say that the success or 
lailur^ of tne reform will b^i decided in the schools. At present the headrasters 
ar»e neither trained nor in nany cases motivated to prorote the discussion of 
the problejns whicn the teachers, with a shortage of books and materials are 
rrieetmg in the nuclearised schools. Scire teachei^ have received relatively 
snort periods of trvaining in the professional problems involved in adapting 
tne new leanrln^ by doing approach to classroon work and the new methods of pupil 
evaluation. . ihis training has been provided by the elite corps of the INIDE 
trainers, who nave now l^en put under the control of the zonal educational 
authorities. It would seem that the training of headwisters and teachers 
should be undertaken on a lar^,-er scale, and more intensively. The 1,200 teacher 
trainers in teacher training colleges and universiries and the specialists 
ana supervisors at national, regional, zonal and provincial levels, who 
to^:ether exceed 1,000 persons, snould perhaps supplement the efforts of 
tne ^On ^'trainers" for this ourjx^se. In the consolidation phase of the 
refonii, it wouJa seem to be the nase that tnere can only be one training 
torce ratner than two. 

115. If tne problem, as far as supervision is concerned, is to mobilise training 
and advisory^ personnel so that headmasters, teachers and specialists of nuclei 
are fully supported, it woulci seem that, as far as the rural areas and the Sierra 
are concerned, the critical point at which . support forces might be concentrated 
is the province. TYds would enable the zonal authorities to be more assured that 
the necessary, visits to the schools and training activities could be undertaken, 
it would also reduce the heavy burden of travel and living costs involved in 
bringing personnel to tne rer.ional headquarters for ti lijig. In the towns, 
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•.•;i-_r: gr-'.-ai-ir f:,4>iiity, it is pldnnod ':har fho rrovir^cial supervisors will be 
progt^esuivo]/ phased our, with nucleai^isation, so that their worK will be done by 
th-j zof lei; ; this cun be easily understood. 

liV. Ii is r.ot clear what useful purpose is served by the inspecting and 
i:.'Cti:iico/podagorical cervices, as distij.ct frx^ni the planning services, at 

■ Civ. resiondl level since -onmmication and guidance might well proceed directly 

• from thie national rpanistry to the 33 zones. 

^y^'-*^" °^ inspection, which is not yet. fully articulated, seems 
pririardly designed as a means by which the Minister can be informed, as a result • 
of assessment, of the performaaice of the suborxdLnate executing bodies in respect 
of the adminisnr'ative and pedagogical nonns which it establishes." The new 
dispositions will eventually include provision for auditing, administrative 
control, special investigations and supervision. As far as supervision is concerned, 
th.e purpose of the visits' of supervisors is to complete assessment, based on 
relevant forms, somewhat limted in their scope,' of all aspects of the functioning 
of the bociy visited. These assessments are prepared in the sense of identifying 
deficiencies, irregularities and observations ' concerning departure from, or lack 
of compliance with, off icially'^established ncr^r^. There would seem to be: advantage 
that the super-./isors should work closely with the "nor^-creating" todies (see para. 58) 
P<tr':ir'uL.u.iy in respect of curriculum implementaticn, examinations and guidance. 
'n.c.-: i. .orinaps insufficionr emphasis on the ^under lying causes , and how they might 
ix-. raue<iicd, oi failm^e to carry out national policy. Nor do the supervisors' 
r-^rorts appear to direct rmich emphasis to success which the authority in question 
nay have achieved certain directions. It would also -seem, from tue liMted 
nuri-..^ .r vir-.its which were m^de;. that wi.ereaas the arT-ai-.gements for the transmission 
or vciKrrts upw,.irv:is seemed fairly effective, those for remedial action in' orxler to 
r 'dy dericiencies, notecf seeiiied to work less well, and it would seem necessary that 
steps .houlci f.e taken to ensur^e that actions, which are reconmended in inspectorate 
reports, where approved, eorc implemented. 
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ii'J. Tne new rype ot inspectio;i, being undertaken by the nuclei specialists, 
bLcul of certciin tecnniao/pedagogicdd sections, and "trainers", eiribodyin^; mainly 
davice, training djvj encourageirent , is therefore different fron that of the 
supervisors, which is directed tnainly, but not entirely, towards a checking 
ana assessL-^ig function, it wDuld seem that both are necessary, but that the 
form of tne latter is not yet fully consistent with the new requirements posed 

by the inform; ■-'..^ U-t L-r.pi-c-vod ^hrouf^) : ■ -.ler plajLnLng at che vai^icus .levels 

JVallaMv o;::.c'l .L;i a r -orxil: latoci v;ay . 
12lI. The work of all types of personnel responsible for the different aspects 

^-ispection is gravely hampered by lack of money and shortage of transport, 
waicn means rhat tne staff who should be visiting institutions and administrative 
Dodj.es do not do so. It v .juld seem necessary that specific budgetary provision 
ah jula be iiaoe r-i.' travel and living costs of supervising personnel and 
tnat eacn zone and province should be provided with. an adequate number of light, 
tougn veiiicles adapted to the conditions which prevail. It is also necessary 
tnat education offices, nuclei, headquarters and schools should possess the 
requisite professional libraries which staff, headirasters and teachers can use. 
The respective supervision offices should becane adequately-equipped centres ' 
in wnicn professional problems of teachers and headmasters can be discussed 
and Lraiiang- and guidance given. 

i2x. irieit nave been a nuriber of training courses in the past, in some of 
whicli Unesco and Unicef liave participated, aimed at providing training for 
supervisory staff. But, . present, there are no arrangements whereby the 
r>-xiuiSa.Le initial and subsec^uent in-service training of supervisors can be 
^;lven on a uitional scale. It is necessary, however, that intensive training 
s;x;uj.d ce provided if tho sujjervisors and t^chnico/ pedagogical personiiel arc 
to be iji a jxjsition to give the i-equisite iiigh level assessment and. advice. 
n corollaiy to a new approach by the authorities to training in relation to 
career developrr-ent would be seme conijideration of special incentives, particularly 
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cit the zonal and provincial levels in respect of iinprx^ved qualifications and 
Kui-e effective work. Tne saJiie observation would seeir. to be relevant as far 
as neaojiiasters and teachers are concerned, in conclusion, Peru has won world 
intei^st and acclaim for its pioneering educational reform ; the problem is to 
iioDilise tne concentration of effort, in which the inspectorate is to play its 
appropriate part, to ensure the consolidation of the reforro. 
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wciucationai zorie No • ochool No 

Name of the iristitution YearCs) -of study , 

iown/viiid,,e Prcjvince . Depamjuent 

.-carr: of the visit : 'i'ine L)ate . . . 

^:'CrKx.>J. principal 

Clcissrxxjn. teacher 

iJate^^pry Attenoed retraining course 

/^t tendance on day of visit 



i^-joi'bin service 
T\v. I evirolled 



" Condition Lnvirorunent Pedago^.ical 

organisation 

iAX,arion hygiene Lignting Ventilation 

L^ifxicity Dimensions 

interv^stin. featui^es wnich it niay have 



iocai-ion ar^Q orientation of tne blacktoarxJ Organisation of the 

furniture 

:.uirrx.r ut : biucktoarris de':;ks wi^iting tables 

tables 

Small chairs wr^iting cases: double . . /. . sinrle 

^"^'^'^^-"^ Cupboarx.1 ohelves' Chest-of-drawerj? 

Museum 

■Jtrier\..- 



Iii^C::iN G ;^:i-.Ti:.R.l/\h /ai.'ij] (J-V L:-.l iAL Airo 



tne ciciS3rrx>r;i 



m the dir<'ct rvite in a special 

classrooTi 



-Txjv.L !ec r-v t lie rlxnistr; or Lducation 
rreiareci i;// : rhe teacher 



Acrjuired the school 
the pupils 
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Hejt^ular educational duties consist of 
Kelating to tne iixiucational Retonn 



AiJMlNIbTKATION (HAS COMPLLTt^U) 

integral evaluation register Auxiliary evaluation sheet 

iJuty folders . took of written examinations • . . . 

Pupil '6 qupiiiiication book , Note book 

tinroljnent Fonns Folder Organisation of the - Aixihives . 

Irifonnation care: on the teacner's output 

ieacner^s evaluc. ion fonr. 

ieni: suniriary sneet 

Plan of the classixx^m Fulfillment of progranm^d projects 



utiier documents 



L;It<LCTIOiN uF TLACHING • 

Method of teaching \ . . . [ 

^^edures Methods 

Technical proi^jr^ss of the lesson = . 

in the woi-k pier , the objectives concur witn the suggested actions 

is the aevelcprriert u£ .he progranmes or curricula adequate ? 

iMiiyconduct of tne class • of the lesson ? 

iveeps to the ; class timerat-le civic calendar 

[nrenriai riile * Organisation of the pupil 



Presentation of : class ex^r^-ise broks reading books 

others , , 



• r.' tney evaltute in confonnity with the rules ? Select procediores ? 

lietennine miniiuun qualif icationr ? 

■y\ialify the examinations ? Correct exetcise books ? .. 

PhUAGuGiC/d. ORG ANI SATION UF Tt\L C LASSRQ-JM (HAS OK HAS 'NOT A DhSCRIPTION ) '■ 

Liorary 

AVali rjiaps 

student orj'anisation 
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•.^r the site e.nd conservation ot r.ne rMiloin/ 
jt tne dUJianistrcit iori 



'jf the recrnico-i)eciagogical j^Ocediires 



■Jt tne social, econondc and cjltu^'Hl asj^cts 



ur^.u r:V/Vi Ku.'ijrli'^lijNi'ljATiijNb 



i.t\a or tae visit ; TIfe [^Tti 



.SlGN/VaiRL Ml) SiAl. UF THL SCHOOL 
PRINCIPAL. 



,U3NATURi: OF THh RFGIOM/^.L 
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